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XABAMA  COLLEGE  celebrated  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  founding  on  October 
12,  13,  and  14,  1946.  This  little  booklet  con- 
tains the  program  and  the  principal  addresses 
delivered  during  the  Founders'  Day  exercises. 
It  has  been  prepared  especially  as  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  the  presence  during 
the  exercises  of  representatives  from  many 
leading  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  addresses  reprinted  in  this  bul- 
letin may  constitute  an  important  and  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
period  having  to  do  with  the  great  business  of 
education. 

ARTHUR  FORT  HARMAN 

President 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  TWELFTH 

3:00  P.M.     Concert  by  the  College  Glee  Club  and  the  College 
Orchestra 

Palmer  Hall 

4:00  P.M.    Alumnae  Tea  for  alumnae,   faculty  members,  and 
visitors 

Reynolds  Hall 

6:00  P.M.     Alumnae  Dinner 

Main  Dining  Room 

8:15  P.M.     Historical  Pageant 

Palmer  Hall 

SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  THIRTEENTH 

10:00  A.M.     Presentation   of   portraits    of    Governor    and    Mrs. 
B.  B.  Comer 

Comer  Lecture  Hall 

11:00  A.M.     Commemoration  Service 

Palmer  Hall 

3:00  P.M.     Concert  by  Jennie  Tourel 

Palmer  Hall 

9:00  P.M.     President's  Reception  for  speakers,   guests,   official 
delegates,  alumnae,  and  College  staff 
Flower  hill 

MONDAY,   OCTOBER    FOURTEENTH 

9:30  A.M.     Academic  Procession  Formation 

10:15  A.M.     Semicentennial  Convocation 

Palmer  Hall 

1:30  P.M.     Luncheon  for  speakers,  delegates,  and  guests 
New  Dining  Room 


Ccmcesit 


BY  THE  COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA 
AND  THE  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

Kathleen  Martinson,  Soprano   Travis  Shelton,  Tenor 
Ruth  Scott  Parker,  Alto  Claire  Ordway,  Director 

Saturday,  October  twelfth,  at  three  o'clock 
Palmer  Hall 

7 he    ftlewt   ^a/itk 

Poem  by  Louise  Ayres  Garrett  Music  by  Henry  Hadley 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 

the  Word  was  God. 

1.  Sword  of  Deliverance.     Chorus 

O  Word,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  Thou  art  a  Sword  smiting 
the  powers  of  death. 

2.  Comrades  of  the  Cross.     Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus 

O  Word,  Thou  art  the  Cradle  of  all  men,  wherein  the  Dead 
shall  wake  to  life  unending. 

3.  The  Unconquerable.     Tenor  and  Chorus 

O  Word,  in  the  stress  of  battle,    Thou   art  the   Winds   of 
Strength  blowing  from  Space  Eternal. 

4.  New  Risen  Peace.     Alto  Solo,  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus 

O  Word,  that  was  in  the  beginning,  Thou  art  peace,  the 
deliverer  of  man. 

5.  Song  of  the  Marching  Men.     Chorus 

O  Word,  Thou  art  the  Future,  making  as  one  the  steps  of 
many  Nations. 


Saturday,  October  twelfth,  at  six  o'clock 

Main  Dining  Room 

Ruth  Scott  Parker Presiding 

Grace Isabel  Henderson  Threadgill,  '36 

Welcome President  A.  F.  Harman 

Salute  to  Margaret  McArdle,  '99,    Member   of   First   Graduating 

Class 

The  T.  H.  Napier  Browsing  Nook Louise  Vance,  '37 

Dedication  by  the  Alumnae  Association 

Books,  we   know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good : 
Round  these,  with"  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

The  Bell Ruth  Scott  Parker,  '31 

And  our  lengthening  lives  go  on 

In  their  chequer  of  good  and  ill; 
But  ho !  for  the  ring  of  old  Alec's  bell 

At   the   College   on   the  Hill! 

Presentation  of  key  to  the  Bell  Tower  to  Addie  Lou  Parris,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  1947 

Alma  Mater 

In  the  heart  of  Alabama  Long  shall  live  our  Alma   Mater 

Dwells  our  Alma  Mater  star;  Mighty  leader  of  her  peers; 

Through     her     purple     gleams     of  While  our     love     and     praise     and 

golden  rev'rence 

Call  her  daughters  from  afar.  Ever  deepens  with  the  years. 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee,  For  aye   shall  we  adore   thee, 

Thy  fame  has  spread  before  thee,  Thy  fame  has  spread  before  thee, 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee,  For   aye   shall  we  adore  thee, 

Hail  to  thee,  Hail  to  thee!  Hail  to  thee,  Hail  to  thee! 

CHORUS 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee, 

Thy  fame  has  spread  before  thee, 

All  hail,  all  hail, 

Alma  Mater,  hail  to  thee ! 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION: 

Ruth  Scott  Parker,  '31 President 

Frances  Douglas  Jones,  '39 Vice-President 

Louise   Lovelady,   '45 Secretary 

Ethel  Harris,  '31 Treasurer 
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cMtii&Ucal  Pageant 

Written  by  Dorothy  Richey 

Edited  and  Directed  by 
Walter  and  Willilee  Trumbauer 

Saturday,  October  twelfth,  at  eight-fifteen  o'clock 
Palmer  Hall 

EPISODES 

Background: 

1.  Julia  Tutwiler  and  the  Alabama  Education  Association,  1882 

2.  Senator  Sol  D.  Bloch  Introduces  a  Bill,  1892 

3.  Montevallo  Citizens  Plan  a  Campaign,  1894 

4.  Dedication  by  Governor  Oates,  1896 

Early  Years: 

1.  Student  Life  in  a  Town  Boarding  House,  1897 

2.  Legislators  Make  an  Inspection,  1903 

Newspaper  Coverage 
Classroom  Congestion 
Banquet  Echoes 
A  Comment 

3.  A  Disturbing  Factor  ...  An  Epidemic,  1907 

Middle  Years: 

1.  An  Excursion,  1911 

2.  Dedication  of  Bloch  Hall,  1915 

3.  The  Million-Dollar  Drive,  1924 

4.  The  Last  College  Night  in  the  Dining  Room,  1927 

Later  Years: 

1.  Planning  a  College  Night  Stunt,  1931 

Flashback,  King  House,  1865 

2.  A  College  Theatre  Rehearsal,  1935 

3.  Crook  Week,  1936 

4.  Christmas  Vesper  Service,  1937 

5.  Dedication  of  Comer  and  Tutwiler  Halls,  1940 

6.  Citizenship  Day,  1944 

7.  Alumnae  Appreciation 

8.  Events  That  Shook  the  World,  1939-1945 


Dean  T.  H.  Napier,  Presiding 

Sunday,  October  thirteenth,  at  eleven  o'clock 

V aimer  Kail 

Organ  Prelude:  Choral  in  B  minor Caesar  Franck 

H.  D.  LeBaron,  Organist 

Choral  Call  to  Worship: 

Heavenly  Father,  Grant  Thy  Blessing Sumner  Salter 

The  College  Choir,  Claire  Ordway,  Director 

Invocation President  A.  F.  Harman 

Hymn:  O  Worship  the  King Robert  Grant 

O  worship  the  King,  all  glorious  above ! 
O  gratefully  sing  His  power  and  His  love. 
Our  shield  and  defender,  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
Pavilioned  in  splendor,  and  girded  with  praise. 

Thy  bountiful  care,  what  tongue  can  recite? 
It  breathes  in  the  air,  it  shines  in  the  light, 
It  streams  from  the  hills,  it  descends  to  the  plain, 
And  sweetly  distills  in  the  dew  and  the  rain. 

Amen. 

Scripture Reverend  W.  M.  Fuller 

Anthem:  Beautiful  Savior Wallingford  Riegger 

The  College  Choir 

Prayer Reverend  W.  M.  Fuller 

Commemoration  Hymn Poem,  Clarice  White  Luck,  '13 

Music,  Elsie  McBride,  '41 

Sermon Reverend  Edwin  McNeill  Poteat 

President,  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School 

Hymn:  How  Firm  a  Foundation Rippon 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word! 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath  said, 
You  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled? 

"Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  O  be  not  dismayed; 
I,  1  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid: 
I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 
Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand." 

Amen. 

Benediction... Reverend  James  E.  Harris 

Organ  Postlude:  Final,  Symphony  VI Charles  M.  Widor 


Ccmce/it 

by 

Mezzo -Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera 

George  Reeves  at  the  Piano 

Sunday,  October  thirteenth,  at  three  o'clock 

Palmer  Hall 

I 

If  Music  be  the  Food  of  Love Purcell 

O  Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me  (From  "Semele") Handel 

Oh,  Yes,  Just  So  (From  "Phoebeus  and  Pan") Bach 

II 

Voi  lo  Sapete  (From  "Cavelleria  Rusticana") Mascagni 

HI 

Chanson   Triste   Dupare 

Mandoline  Debuss) 

Les  Berceaux  Fame 

Si  mes  Vers  avaient  des  Ailes Hahn 

Chanson  de  Boheme  (From  "Carmen") Bizet 

INTERMISSION 

IV 

In  the  Silence  of  the  Night Rachmaninoff 

None  But  the  Lonely  Heart Tschaikowsky 

Jota  De  Valla 

Coplas  de  Curra  Dulce Obradors 

V 

Yasmin  Tom  Dobson 

The  Doves Theodore  Chanler 

Do  Not  Go  My  Love Hagemann 

Oh,  Thou  My  Beloved Levitizki 
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President  Arthur  Fort  Harman,  Presiding 
Monday,  October  fourteenth,  at  ten-fifteen  o'clock 

V aimer  Hall 

Processional 

The  Marshals 

The  President,  Board  of  Trustees  and  other  Platform  Guests 

The  Official  Delegates 

The  Senior  Class 

The  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

The  Class  Representatives 

The  Holders  of  Alabama   College  Honorary  Degrees 

The  Faculty 

The  National  Anthem 

O  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved   homes  and  the  war's  desolation; 

Blest   with   vict'ry   and   peace, 

May  the  heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just; 

And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

Chorus : 
And   the   star   spangled   banner   in   triumph    shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

Invocation Reverend  T.  F.  Wallace 

Bestowal  of  the  Gowns  to  the  Class  of  1947 Dean  T.  H.  Napier 

Address His  Excellency,  Chauncey  Sparks, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 

Address "Women's  Education  in  a  Free  Society" 

Doctor  Martha  B.  Lucas, 
President  of  Sweet  Briar  College 

Address "Higher  Education — the  Next  Fifty  Years" 

Doctor  Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael, 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching 

Honorary  Degrees  awarded  to  Doctor  Martha  B.  Lucas  and  to  Mrs. 

Edwina  D.  Mitchell 
Recognition  of  Official  Delegates 
Announcements 
Commemoration  Hymn 

Benediction Reverend  T.  F.  Wallace 

Recessional 
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Imtckeon 


FOR  SPEAKERS,  DELEGATES,  AND  GUESTS 

Doctor  M.  L.  Orr,  Chairman  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Committee, 

Presiding 

Monday,  October  fourteenth,  at  one-thirty  o'clock 
New  Dining  Room 

Music:  Vocal  Solos Virginia  Kershaw 

Rosalie  Marshall  at  the  Piano 

Lilac  Kauntz 

Sounds  Klemtn 

Lady  Moon  Edwards 

The  World  in  June Spross 

Concluding  Remarks: 

From  the  Students Caroline  Barfield, 

President  Student  Government 

From  the  Staff Doctor  T.  H.  Napier, 

Dean  of  the  College 

9ft         9ft         9ft 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  BY  ALUMNAE 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 

Reynolds  Hall 

Lithographs  Mildred  Nungester  Wolfe,  '32 

From  the  Studio-Guild,  New  York  City 

Paintings  Virginia  Barnes,  '39 

Sculpture  Martha  Allen,  '28 
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^elecfcded,  tf-nam  fymo&iddii&i  and  GoUecf&i 

Date  of 

Founding 

1636    Harvard  University Dr.   Robert  Irving  Little 

1701     Yale  University Dr.  William  McGuffey  Hepburn 

1746     Princeton  University Dr.  George  Patterson  Faust 

1749    Washington  and  Lee  University Dean  Noble  Hendrix 

1754    Columbia  University Mr.  William  T.  Warren 

1776    Hampden-Sydney  College Dr.  John  E.    Bryan 

1780    Transylvania  College President  Emeritus,  R.  H.  Crossfield 

1785     University  of   Georgia — -Dr.   Ernest  A.   Lowe 

1789    University  of  North  Carolina Dr.  Henry  Thomas  Shanks 

1791     University  of  Vermont Mr.  William  E.  Putnam 

1801     University  of   South   Carolina Reverend  Harry   H.   Bryan 

1804    Ohio  University Dr.   Chas.   Gaylord 

1817    University  of  Michigan— __ Dr.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

1826    Lafayette    College Mr.    Lester   Long 

1826     Mississippi   College Dr.   Martha  A.   Mitchell 

1826    Western  Reserve  University Miss  Grace  Peck 

1830  Spring   Hill    College Dr.    W.    P.    Donnelly 

1831  LaGrange  College President  Hubert  T.  Quillian 

1831     University  of  Alabama President  Raymond  R.  Paty 

1833    Oberlin  College Mrs.  Emily  Williams  Harding 

1833  Mercer  University President  Spright  Dowell 

1834  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana— Mrs.  Ethel  Hain  Byrne 

1835  Marietta  College Professor  Edmund  G.  Howe 

1836  Alfred  University Mrs.  Jean  McConnell 

1836    Emory  University „ Dr.   M.   C.  Huntley 

1836  Wesleyan  College Mrs.  Mary  Gibson  Comer 

1837  Davidson  College _ Dr.  J.  Rupert  McGregor 

1837  Mount  Holyoke  College Mrs.  Clara  Mallory  LeBaron 

1838  Duke  University Dr.  Nettie  Southworth  Herndon 

1838    Judson  College —President  John  Ingle  Riddle 

1842    The    Citadel _ Mr.    Edgar    C.    Horton 

1842    Howard  College —Dean  P.  P.  Burns 

1842    Mary  Baldwin   College Miss   Frances  Tullis 

1845    Limestone   College __ President  Robert  C.   Granberry 
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1846    Beloit   College - Dr.   Ralph   D.   Doner 

1848    University    of    Mississippi __ Dr.    James    H.    Jones 

1851     Milwaukee-Downer    College Mrs.    Esther    P.    Hunter 

1851  Westminster   College . Dr.  William  J.  Crowe 

1852  Mills  College— — Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Greene 

1854  Huntingdon   College President  Hubert   Searcy 

1855  University    of    Iowa — Dr.    James    Holladay 

1855  Western   College Mrs.   Marjorie  Hargreave   Tyler 

1856  Birmingham-Southern   College President   George   R.   Stuart,  Jr. 

1859  Valparaiso   University Dr.   Vera   Therese   Hahn 

1860  Wheaton  College  (Illinois)— Reverend  Charles  Seidenspinner 

1864    Bates  College. — Dr.  Elsie  Brickett  Lewis 

1866    University  of  Kansas Professor  D.  Phillip  Beaudry,  Jr. 

1866  University  of  New  Hampshire— Mr.  Forrest  A.  Barker 

1867  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Northeast— _..Dr.  Leo  Gosser 

1868  University  of  the   South— _ _ Mr.  John  H.   Cobbs 

1869  Wilson  College Mrs.  Louise  Prather  Nelson 

1870  Syracuse    University Dr.    Stuart    Graves 

1870    Wellesley  College T. Mrs.  Virginia  Arn  Clark 

1870  College  of  Wooster Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Gould 

1871  Smith   College Mrs.   Dorah   Heyman    Sterne 

1872  Alabama   Polytechnic   Institute Mrs.    Marion    Spidle 

1872    Florence  State  Teachers  College President  J.  A.  Keller 

1874    Colorado  College Mr.  Thad  Holt 

1874    Purdue  University — Mr.  Harold  J.  Hickey 

1874  Saint  Olaf  College Mrs.  Edel  Y.  Ayers 

1875  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers Mr.  Felix  C.  Robb 

1876  John  Hopkins  University — Dr.  J.   Paul   Reynolds 

1876    University  of  Colorado Dr.  Emmett  B.  Carmichael 

1876    Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College Dr.  George  A.  Denison 

1880  Livingston  State  Teachers  College President  W.  W.  Hill 

1881  University  of  Texas Dr.  Weldon  Cooper 

1883    Jacksonville   State  Teachers   College— President   Houston   Cole 

1885     Bryn  Mawr  College Mrs.  Esther  Seibels 

1885     Mississippi  State  College  for  Women President  B.  L.  Parkinson 

1885  Stanford   University — — Dr.   George   Pope   Shannon 

1886  Troy   State   Teachers   College President   C.    B.   Smith 

1886    University  of  Chattanooga Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Woodworth 

1886  Winthrop  College Miss  Florence  Bates 

1887  Cedar  Crest  College Mrs.  Irma  Habel  Cramer 

1887  College  of  St.  Thomas Mr.  Harry  A.  Reitmeyer 

1888  Goucher  College Mrs.  Vera  Sterling  Douglas 

1889  Agnes  Scott  College __ Mrs.  Laura  Oliver  Fuller 

1889    Catholic  University  of  America Reverend  Marion  Schwallie 
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1889    Georgia  State  College  for  Women President  Guy  H.  Wells 

1891  Barnard  College. , __Mrs.  Ann  Gary  Panncll 

1892  Millsaps    College ._ -__Dr.   A.    P.   Hamilton 

1892     Saint  Bernard  College  Reverend  Lambert  Gattman 

1892    University  of  Chicago __ Dr.  Martha  A.  Mitchell 

1892  University  of  New  Mexico Mr.  Roy  D.  Hickman 

1893  Hood  College Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  MacGregor 

1894  Coker   College — Mrs.   Elizabeth   Baldy  Wiggins 

1895  Louisiana   Polytechnic  Institute., ,.„— Dr.  Longino  Woodman 

1899    Simmons   College Mrs.   Margaret  B.  King 

1901    Texas  State  College  for  Women.,, — Miss  Lila  S.  McMahan 

1905  Florida  State  College  for  Women, Mrs.  Mary  Lou  McGowan  Hull 

1906  Sweet   Briar   College President   Martha   B.   Lucas 

1912    Mississippi  Southern  College , Professor  F.  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 

1918    Seton  Hill  College _ — Miss  Ruth  Neilan 

1922    Southern   Union   College President   Paul   F.   Bechtold 

1924    Scarritt  College __Miss  Vera  Zimmerman 

1927  Bob  Jones  College Miss  Frances  Porter 

1928  Berry   College.— President   James   A.   Lindsay 

1928  Sarah  Lawrence  College Mrs.  Alice  Finch  Smith 

1929  University  of  Kansas  City Miss  Phyllis  M.  Stebbins 


^etecjaieA   fyiam  J\lailaHal  learned  ^ocletle^  and 

1848    American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science —Dr.  Emmett  B.  Carmichael 

1852    American  Geographical  Society Dr.  J.  Allen  Tower 

1876    American  Library  Association Dr.  William  Stanley  Hoole 

1883     Modern  Language  Association  of  America Dr.  John  Dawson 

1885  American  Economics  Association Dr.  James  Holladay 

1888  American  Mathematical  Society Dr.  George  Wellman  Hess 

1889  American  Dialect  Society Dr.  I.  Willis  Russell 

1889    General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs Mrs.  Bell  V.  Suggs 

1892    American  Psychological  Association Dr.  Vernor   M.  Sims 

1895     Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools   - Dr.  Gladstone  H.  Yeuell 

1897  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. .Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Eshelman 

1900  Association  of  American  Universities— —Dr.  A.  B.   Moore 

1906  Botanical  Society  of  America —Dr.  Russell  B.  Stevens 

1908  Phi  Delta  Kappa , Dr.   Gladstone   H.   Yeuell 

1911  Kappa  Delta  Pi , Dr.  Thomas  C.  McCracken 

1913  American  Cancer  Society —Mrs.  Lillian  G.  Meade 
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1914  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars.. Mr.  Charles  W.  Edwards 

1919  National  Business  and  Professional  Women Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Alexander 

1924  Linguistic   Society  of  America Dr.  James   B.   McMillan 

1925  American    Speech    Correction    Association Dr.    T.    Earle    Johnson 

1927  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French Dr.  Antony  Constans 

1929  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Wooten 


£tate  and  J.ocal  QfojxzMijcdiQMA, 

Alabama  Branch  of  National  League  of  American 

Pen  Women__ __ —Mrs.  Florence  W.  Moss 

Alabama  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

Association  Doctor  Agnes  Ellen  Harris 

Alabama  Division  American  Association  of 

University  Women Miss  Henrietta  M.  Thompson 

Local  Chapter  Representatives  of  American  Association 
of  University  Women : 

Chilton  County  Branch — Miss  Elsie  Schurter 

Birmingham  Branch __ Mrs.  Edward  E.  Craig 

Montgomery  Branch __ Mrs.  John  I.  Waites 

Alabama  Federation  of  Music  Clubs Mrs.  Philip  V.  Speir 

Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs Mrs.  H.  P.  Thetford 

Alabama  Library  Association Miss  Mary  C.  Pittman 

Alabama  Water   Color   Society..-. Joseph   Marino 

North  Alabama  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service 

of  the  Methodist  Church Mrs.  Frank  G.  Bell 

President,  Alumnae  Association Mrs.   RUTH  SCOTT   Parker 

Specialist  in  Educational  Methods,  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority Mrs.  Virginia  White  James 

^ele<fcd&i  tf-iom  the  Cladteb 

Date  of 

Class 

1896-1897    Miss  ANNA  NABORS 

1897-1898  Mrs.   VIOLA   RUFTY   DeShazo 

1898-1899  Mrs.   ALMA   HUDSON   Jeter 

1899-1900  Mrs.  ANNIE  BAKER  Hendricks 

1900-1901  Mrs.  BELLE  McDONALD  Vernon 

1901-1902  Miss  BESSIE  McCARY 

1902-1903  ....Miss  JENNIE  LOU  PALMER 

1903-1904  . Mrs.  JATIE  LAWRENCE  Longshore 

1904-1905  Mrs.   VERNON  GAMBLE  Crews 

1905-1906  -Mrs.  LAURA  LYMAN  Woods 

1906-1907  Miss  ALMA  ROBINSON 
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1907-1908     Mrs.  FLORENCE  PATTERSON  Smyth 

1908-1909    Mrs.  VESTA  JONES  Schnell 

1909-1910    Mrs.  LUCILLE  ELLENBURG  Fulton 

1910-1911 Mrs.   IRENE   CLEVELAND    McCord 

1911-1912     Mrs.   NINA  ALLISON  Crandail 

1912-1913    _— Miss    LOIS.  E.    PARKER 

1913-1914    Miss  MILDRED  COLLINS 

1914-1915    __ Mrs.  GENIE  MASON  TATE 

1915-1916    Mrs.  GYPSY   SMITH  Hubbard 

1916-1917    Mrs.  HELEN  LAZENBY  Poole 

1917-1918    Miss    OLLIE   TILLMAN 

1918-1919 - Mrs.  LOIS  BOOZER  Rogers 

1919-1920 Mrs.  JEAN  FORD  Reagan 

1920-1921     ___. — - —  _Miss  LULU  PALMER 

1921-1922    Mrs.  DOROTHY  SCHMIDT  Hatchett 

1922-1923     .— Mrs.  CORA  WHALEY  Bell 

1923-1924    Miss  ELIZABETH  GAILLARD 

1924-1925     ..__ Mrs.  LILLOU  BURNS  McCain 

1925-1926    Mrs.   MARGUERITE   SCROGGINS   Bolvig 

1926-1927    Mrs.  FAYE  TURNER  Robinson 

1927-1928    __ _ __ Mrs.  MARY  ANSLEY  Mawson 

1928-1929    Mrs.   MARY  CATHERINE  GRANADE  Moore 

1929-1930    Mrs.  BERENICE  MAY  Fuller 

1930-1931     - - Mrs.  RUTH  SCOTT  Parker 

1931-1932    Miss   FRANCES  NUNGESTER 

1932-1933    „__Mrs.  LENICE  VAUGHAN  Stephan 

1933-1934    Mrs.  ELEANOR  RENNIE  Falkenberry 

1934-1935     ._ Mrs.  ALINE  BLAIR  Lary 

1935-1936 Mrs.  ISABEL  HENDERSON  Threadgill 

1936-1937    Mrs.  ELEANOR  WATSON  Lewis 

1937-1938    Miss   ALVIS   NEVILLE 

1938-1939    __ Mrs.  RUTH  HARRISON  Martin 

1939-1940    Miss    IRIS   THOMAS 

1940-1941     __ Miss  YANCEY  BAILEY 

1941-1942    Miss  JULIA  RINEHART 

1942-1943    Miss  LOIS  BLAKE 

1943-1944    __ _ _..Miss  ANN  BOYD 

1944-1945    Miss   EVELYN  LEE  WARD 

1945-1946 Miss  MILDRED  DEASON 
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and  Mm.  B.  B.  Gom&i 


Portraits  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Comer  were  presented  to 
Alabama  College  by  Mr.  Donald  Comer.  These  portraits  have  beert, 
placed  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Hall.  In  ac- 
cepting the  portraits  Dr.  A.  F.  Harman,  President  of  Alabama  Col- 
lege, made  the  following  remarks: 


LTHOUGH  Mr.  Donald  Comer,  who  has  so  generously  pre- 
sented to  the  College  these  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother,  has 
requested  that  they  be  received  with  utmost  informality,  I  am  sure 
he  will  pardon  a  bit  of  disobedience,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  en- 
joy. As  a  quite  young  school  man,  I  knew  and  honored  his  father, 
as  I  know  and  honor  him.  Time  permits  me  to  say  that  I  supported 
Governor  Comer  in  every  political  contest  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
was  a  prophet  to  his  people,  pointing  them  forward  to  these  years 
of  our  strength  and  to  the  years  yet  to  come  that  shall  be  our  glory. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Comer  had  been  nominated  for  the  Office 
of  Governor,  which  he  filled  with  high  distinction,  there  was  an 
educational  conference  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. The  participants  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  when 
word  came:  "Mr.  Comer  has  said  that  he  cannot  imagine  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama  adopting  a  measure  appropriating  moneys  for 
education  that  he  will  refuse  to  sign."  Whoever  knows  the  history 
of  education  in  Alabama,  knows  how  well  and  faithfully  he  kept 
that  commitment.  Alabama's  educational  renascence,  following  the 
prostrations  and  the  frustrations  of  the  great  War  Between  The 
States,  began  with  Governor  Comer's  administration.  He  sensed 
with  unerring  accuracy  the  necessity  for  an  enlightened  citizenship. 

Governor  Comer  was  the  friend  of  education,  as  we  say  now- 
adays, at  all  levels.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  high  school  system  of  Alabama,  a  democratic  service 
of  government,  in  which,  for  all  its  limitations,  we  can  have  great 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

This  morning,  however,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  recall  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  this  College.  Here  he  came  and  talked  late  into 
the  night  with  Doctor  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  then  the  President  of 
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the  College,  about  its  needs  and  its  future.  He  presided  at  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  During  his  administration  as  Governor 
the  Legislative  appropriations  for  support  and  maintenance  were 
substantially  increased.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Grant  Funds,  deposited  by  the  College  according  to  law 
in  the  State  Treasury,  and  too  long  delinquent,  was  paid.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  Legislature  appropriated  to  the  College  for 
building  purposes  the  sum  of  $200,000.  Considering  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  State  at  that  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  more 
liberal  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  to  the  College 
during  its  existence  as  a  state  supported  college  for  women.  I  count 
it  a  high  privilege  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  recommend  to) 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  that  this  great  building  in. 
which  we  are  now  assembled  be  named  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Hall. 
I  rejoice  that  this  recommendation  was  unanimously  approved  by, 
the  Trustees,  who,  as  Governor  Comer  was,  are  friends  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Comer,  we  are  happy  that  you,  and  your  brother,  and 
other  members  of  the  Comer  family,  have  honored  us  with  your 
presence  this  morning.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  the 
gift  of  these  portraits  of  your  father  and  your  mother.  If  I  could, 
have  a  further  wish,  it  would  be  that  students,  as  they  come  and 
go,  might  look  upon  them  never  forgetting  that  they  are  the  por- 
traits of  a  great  Governor  of  Alabama  and  of  a  great  lady! 
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THOU  EXCELLENT  ONE,  Creator  of  every 
thing  that  was,  or  is,  or  ever  shall  be,  make  Thy 
face  to  shine  upon  all  the  people  assembled  here 
in  these  closing  days  of  Jubilee.  O  Thou  Just  One, 
fix  in  our  souls  irrevocable  conviction  that  a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches  and 
loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold.  Open  our 
blind  eyes  that  we  may  lift  them  up  and  behold  Thy 
Heavenly  Glory.  Humble  Thou  our  hearts  that  we 
may  bow  to  the  dust  in  acknowledgment  of  Thy  ten- 
der mercies  and  Thy  lovingkindness.  O  Thou, 
Jehovah,  inspirit  our  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing; glorify,  magnify,  sublimate,  eternize  the  Light 
that  shineth  on  this  hill.  O  Thou  Heavenly  Spirit, 
strengthen  with  Thine  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
this  mighty  arm  of  the  State.  O  Heavenly  Father, 
breathe  Thou  into  learning  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  loving  service.  Fix  Thou,  forever  and  ever,  in 
the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  in  the  world,  faith 
that  there  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven,  save  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  whereby  men  may  be 
saved.  Grasp  with  Thy  strong  and  mighty  hand  our 
faltering  fingers  and  lead  us  along  the  paths  to 
peace.  Lord,  of  Hosts,  feeble  and  wandering  children 
that  we  are,  we  ascribe  to  Thee  honor,  and  glory, 
and  praise,  forevermore. 

AMEN 


Invocation  given  by  Doctor  A.  F.  Harrnan,  President,  at  the 
Commemoration  Service  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  Alabama  College,  October  13,  1946. 
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^JUe  Question  oft  Mecutity 

REVEREND  EDWIN  McNEILL  POTEAT 
President  of  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School 
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N  ONE  WAY  or  another  the  main  aim  of  life  seems  to  be  the 
quest  for  security.  Education  is  an  effort  to  win  security  from  the 
hazards  of  ignorance;  health  is  security  from  illness;  property  is 
regarded  as  protection  from  economic  insecurity  and  government 
saves  us  from  anarchy.  The  salvation  offered  by  religion  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  assurance  against  the  uncertainty,  not  to  say  the 
precariousness,  of  post-mortem  existence.  To  be  saved,  then,  is  to 
be  secure. 

Obviously  the  problem  of  security  in  the  modern  world  touches 
every  aspect  of  life.  Internationally  we  are  tentatively  committing 
our  fortunes  to  a  Security  Council;  individually  we  are  wondering 
how  we  shall  secure  ourselves  against  economic  misfortunes  or  the 
misuse  of  the  giant  new  energies  of  the  split  atom. 

The  days  of  Jesus  were  such  as  made  the  problem  of  security 
acute  for  His  people,  His  movement,  and  Himself.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  discover  in  the  gospels  His  efforts  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
and  to  observe  the  ways  in  which  He  sought  to  help  in  its  solution. 
In  the  record  of  the  last  six  weeks  of  His  life,  as  set  down  in  the 
12th  to  the  20th  chapters  of  Luke's  gospel,  v/e  encounter  a  series  of 
parables  that  become  luminous  with  significance  if  they  are  under- 
stood in  this  context.  Two  of  these  simple  stories  in  Luke  XII  and 
one  in  Luke  XIX  offer  interesting  suggestions  as  to  how  security 
is  to  be  sought  by  those  who  are  concerned  about  it. 

The  first  story  concerns  a  man  who,  accustomed  to  wealth, 
suddenly  found  himself  the  beneficiary  of  an  unexpected  yield  of 
crops.  He  was  puzzled  as  to  the  best  disposition  of  his  good  for- 
tune. He  finally  decided  to  build  larger  barns  and  store  the  grain 
for  himself.  His  reason  was  the  obvious  one  that  this  use  of  his  for- 
tune guaranteed  him  security.  "Soul,"  he  said  to  himself,  "thou  hast 
much  goods  stored  up  for  many  years;  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
He  was  not  a  glutton,  a  drunkard  or  a  play-boy.  Food,  drink  and 
enjoyment  are  still  the  normal  concomitants  of  security  and  his  wish 
for  them  was  neither  perverse  nor  wicked.  The  comment  on  his 
solution  of  the  problem  was  sharp  and  surprising:  "Thou  fool," 
God  said,  "this  night  these  things  shall  require  thy  soul;  and  whdsd 
then  shall  they  be?" 
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The  summary  of  the  parable  is  familiar.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  effort  to  win  security  by  extending  and  keeping  material  goods 
is  foolish.  What  he  thought  would  protect  his  soul  in  complete  and 
delightful  security  actually  took  his  soul  from  him. 

The  second  story  is  the  famous  tale  about  the  so-called  noble- 
man in  Chapter  XIX.  Here  was  a  man  who  thought  to  win  security 
by  extending  his  dominion  over  larger  areas  of  life.  He  proves  him- 
self anything  but  noble  in  his  greed  for  greater  powers  than  he  al- 
ready had  in  great  abundance,  in  his  rigorous  assignments  to  his 
slaves  while  he  was  away,  in  his  cruelty  toward  those  who  did  not 
want  him  as  a  ruler,  and  in  his  philosophy  of  life  which  said,  in  ef- 
fect: What  I  am  strong  enough  to  take  from  another  I  have  the 
moral  right  to  appropriate.  It  is  more  familiarly  put:  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  which 
he  hath  shall  be  taken  away."  This  is  the  moral  rationalization  of  a 
despot,  and  every  intimation  in  the  story  points  out  the  insecurity 
against  which  he  was  trying  to  protect  himself.  He  was  well-born, 
rich,  slavishly  obeyed  and  stern;  but  he  was  hated  by  his  subjects 
and  threatened  with  insurrection.  One  of  his  servants  described 
him  as  a  hard  man,  a  thief  ("you  pick  up  what  you  do  not  lay 
down")  and  an  exploiter  ("you  reap  what  you  do  not  sow").  All 
his  efforts  to  build  defenses  against  life's  uncertainties,  by  extend- 
ing the  dimensions  of  his  power,  failed.  The  man  in  the  first  par- 
able was  foolish;  the  man  in  the  second  parable  was  frustrated. 

Back  again  to  Chapter  XII  and  its  second  story  which  is  the 
third  we  are  reviewing  here.  He,  like  the  other  two,  was  a  man  of 
property.  Socially  among  the  elite,  waited  on  by  a  busy  retinue  of 
servants,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  life  of  measureless  felicity. 
Above  all  he  appears  to  have  had  the  sense  of  personal  and  social 
security  lacking  in  the  other  two  situations.  Why? 

He  was  a  slave-owner,  to  be  sure,  but  he  would  be  called  a 
"democratic"  man  today.  It  is  clear  that  his  servants  were  extra- 
ordinarily fond  of  him.  No  matter  how  late  he  came  home  from  a 
wedding  banquet,  they  were  happy  to  wait  up  for  him.  And  the 
story  goes  on  to  say — he  often  commanded  them  "to  sit  at  meat" 
even  at  so  late  an  hour,  so  that  he  could  serve  them,  sharing — that 
is  to  say — the  festival  happiness  that  had  alone  been  socially  avail- 
able to  him. 

But  he  was  no  cream-puff !  He  dealt  with  his  servants  in  terms 
of  impartial  justice  as  well  as  democratically,  and  those  deserving 
punishment  got  it,  and  those  that   deserved  dismissal   were   fired. 
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Over  and  above  all  this,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  for  it,  was  his 
philosophy  of  life.  "From  him  to  whom  much  hath  been  given  will 
much  be  required ;  and  of  him  to  whom  men  have  committed  much, 
men  will  demand  the  more."  This  is  very  important  and  it  stands 
at  polar  opposites  to  the  guiding  principles  of  the  other  two  men. 
This  man  knew  his  wealth — well-being — was  due  to  what  had  been 
given  him,  first  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  second  at  the  hands  of 
men.  Here  was  no  boast  of  one's  unaided  achievement.  God  had 
made  available  the  materials  out  of  which  good  fortune  had  been 
fashioned;  and  men  (society  in  its  totality)  had  provided  him  with 
a  milieu  within  which  he  had  labored.  This  not  only  was  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  source  of  his  fortune;  it  was  the  basic  reason 
for  his  extraordinary  sense  of  obligation  to  God  and  man  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  familiar  philosophy.  Why  then  did  he  feel  secure? 
First:  the  twin  sources  of  his  fortune  were  inextinguishable.  Grain 
can  rot  and  empires  can  fall,  but  God  and  men  stay  on.  Second:  he 
had  the  good  will  of  those  who  shared  his  labors.  The  good  will  of 
others  is  gilt-edged  security!  Compare  his  treatment  of  his  servants 
with  that  of  the  "nobleman"  and  the  reason  the  latter  was  hated 
and  the  former  loved  is  clear. 

This,  we  have  been  saying,  was  Jesus'  effort  to  talk  to  people 
in  an  age  of  great  insecurity  and  tension.  Through  these  and  other 
nearby  parables,  He  was  telling  timid,  frustrated  and  panic-stricken 
people  the  way  they  could  gain  poise,  success  and  self-confidence. 
How  otherwise  did  He  achieve  it  Himself?  Is  not  the  good  house- 
holder of  whom  He  spoke,  a  pretty  fair  picture  both  of  His  be- 
havior with  people  and  the  philosophy — if  we  can  call  it  such — 
which  activated  His  life? 

These  observations  are  taken  from  a  Biblical  record  that  is 
very  old,  yet  its  pertinent  wisdom  is  manifest  for  the  life  of  our 
times.  We  live  in  a  day  of  great  insecurity.  No  elaboration  of  that 
judgment  is  necessary  among  thoughtful  people.  And  yet  the  two 
main  expedients  being  invoked  in  the  modern  quest  for  security 
are  those  described  first  as  foolish,  and  second  as  frustrating.  Do 
we  not  still  thoroughly  believe  that  personal  and  domestic  and  so- 
cial and  national  security  are  to  be  the  reward  of  those  who  can 
hoard  enough  of  the  world's  grain  so  that  food,  drink,  and  enter- 
tainment can  be  guaranteed  "for  many  years"?  But  this  expedient 
is  no  less  folly  today  than  it  was  when  it  was  first  so  described. 
What  is  the  maximum  wealth  that  will  guarantee  security?  No  one 
can  say.  But  it  can  be  said  that  spiritual   security — by  which  we 
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mean  at  this  point  a  state  of  mind — varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  one  holds.  It  is  a  puzzling  and  often  ir- 
ritating fact  that  he  who  has  nothing  has  a  secure  mind  no  wealth 
can  buy,  and  no  poverty  can  take  away. 

In  the  area  of  international  affairs  our  times  can  heed  with 
profit  the  fateful  lesson  of  the  frustrated  'nobleman".  He  was  sure 
that  the  extension  of  his  royal  prerogatives  was  the  surety  of  his 
peace  of  mind.  With  the  current  talk  of  spheres  of  influence  in  one 
camp  and  security  bases  (naval,  military,  and  air)  in  the  other  we 
seem  committed  to  the  same  futile  faith.  The  lessons  of  history  are 
irreversible;  soon  or  later  imperialism — whether  of  nation  or  race 
or  cartel— for  such  it  is,  is  overthrown.  The  wrecks  of  frustrate 
empires  are  spread  along  the  highways  of  history  for  all  who  wish 
to  see. 

These  principals:  the  foolish  hoarder,  the  frustrated  "noble- 
man" and  the  "good  householder"  have  provided  three  principles 
by  which  individual  and  social  life  may  be  organized.  That  we 
come  nearer  choosing  the  first  two  than  the  third  is  the  reason  for 
the  individual  and  social  insecurity  of  our  times.  These  days  of 
celebration  here  in  Montevallo  are  calling  to  mind  much  that  the 
past  fifty  years  have  meant  to  the  life  of  this  school.  It  is  the  task 
of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  study  to  assess  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  mankind  in  the  perspective  of  fifty,  five 
hundred  and  even  five  thousand  years.  Even  before  then,  security 
was  man's  major  problem. 

Fifty  years  hence,  if  man  has  accepted  the  Christian  v/ay  to  sal- 
vation— which  is  our  friend  security  dressed  in  a  priest's  habit — 
some  will  meet  here  in  a  centennial  celebration.  We  cannot  forecast 
the  measure  of  security  that  will  exist  in  our  world  so  far  ahead  as 
half-a-century;  but  we  can  with  certainty  say  that  fifty  years  from 
now  the  persons  and  the  peoples  who  have  learned  to  live  by  shar- 
ing what  God  and  men  have  made  available  for  their  using,  will 
have  more  to  use  and  greater  happiness  in  its  employment  than 
those  who  have  persistently  followed  the  old,  discredited  ways  of 
folly  and  frustration.  Let's  come  back  in  fifty  years  and  see! 
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Introducing  His  Excellency,  Chauncey  Sparks,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  at  exercises  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  Alabama  College,  October  14,  1946. 

Doctor  A.  F.  Harman,  President 

JLf  I  FAIL  to  adhere  to  tradition  in  presenting  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  to  this  great  audience,  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  courtesy  and  justice  are  more  appropriate  for  the  moment  than 
mere  observance  of  the  usual  conventions. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this  "arm  of  the  State,"  I  in- 
dulge in  no  stereotyped  utterance  in  giving  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  sincere  assurance  that  we  are  happy  and  honored  to  have  him 
participate  in  these  ceremonies  bringing  to  a  close  this  year  of 
jubilee.  His  presence  adds  dignity  to  celebration  of  fifty  years  of 
service  by  the  College  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  opportunity,  to 
give  the  Governor  assurance  that  he  is  held  in  warmest  affection 
and  in  highest  respect  on  this  campus,  not  more  for  his  contributions 
to  this  College  than  for  his  contributions  to  the  whole  of  education 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State. 

We  who  are  professionally  and  officially  engaged  in  educa- 
tion are  not  unlike  men  and  women  who  are  the  responsible  heads 
of  other  services  of  government.  We  are  disposed,  even  predisposed, 
to  appraise  the  services  of  a  Governor,  or  other  public  servant,  in 
terms  of  the  money  made  available  for  the  enterprise  with  which 
we  are  connected  and  for  which  we  are  responsible.  We  are  likely 
to  measure  progress  in  education  by  the  number  of  dollars  made 
available  for  that  highly  worthy  purpose.  The  heads  of  the  skeptics 
of  four  years  ago  should  burn  hotly  with  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon 
them,  with  excellent  grace,  by  the  Governor.  Very  soon  the  Gov- 
ernor will  return  to  the  practice  of  law  or  to  the  leisurely  life  of  a 
country  squire.  If  the  direct  or  the  indirect  beneficiaries  of  his 
achievements  for  education  forget  him  quickly  they  will  be  guilty  of 
base  ingratitude.  Under  the  Governor's  able  leadership,  education 
in  Alabama,  from  lowest  school  to  highest,  has  gone  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Here  at  Alabama  College  there  are  difficulties,  limitations,  and 
needs  without  end.  About  the  campus  there  are  blank  spaces  desig- 
nated by  the  best  landscape  architects  in  the  country  for  buildings 
that  are  yet  to  be  erected,  buildings  that  must  be  erected  if  the  Col- 
lege is  to  serve  the  people  of  the  State  as  they  should  be  served. 
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Helpless  victims  of  economic  chaos,  officers,  faculty,  and  other  em- 
ployees are  deplorably  underpaid.  Notwithstanding,  we  salute  the 
Governor  for  patient  and  courteous  hearings  and  for  generous  allo- 
cations of  money  within  the  limitations  of  these  times  in  which  we 
live.  During  the  four  years  of  his  administration,  we  shall  have  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  all  moneys  previously  appropriated  to  the 
College,  the  generous  sum  of  $775,123.58.  On  this  score,  if  aca- 
demic rules  and  practices  permitted,  we  would  give  the  Governor 
an  A.  This  college  plant  represents  an  initial  investment  of  $2,500,- 
000.00.  On  this  investment  there  is  today  an  outstanding  obligation 
of  $37,000.00,  with  the  sum  of  $15,000.00  in  our  sinking  fund  to 
be  applied  to  this  obligation  when  bonds  are  callable.  For  this  Col- 
lege I  make  public  acknowledgment  to  the  Governor  for  his  lively 
interest,  good  business  judgment,  and  sense  of  justice,  without  which 
this  state  of  the  College  could  not  have  been  realized. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  Governor  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  Governor's  wide  range  of  interest  in  serving  his  people. 
Whoever  has  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  him  in  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  his  office  in  our  Capitol  in  Montgomery  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  Governor's  interest  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Alabama,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  in  schools  and 
colleges,  in  roads,  in  agriculture,  in  public  health,  in  the  care  of  the 
indigent  and  aged,  in  the  moving  wheels  of  trade  and  industry,  in 
institutions  of  correction,  and  for  the  mentally  ill.  He  has  served  his 
people  admirably,  not  only  in  their  education  but  in  all  the  services 
of  government  for  which  he  has  been  responsible. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this  College,  I  salute  the  Gov- 
ernor for  another  record  of  which  he  and  we  who  are  citizens  of 
Alabama  may  well  be  proud.  It  seems  not  to  have  proved  news- 
worthy that  the  Governor  has  not  even  remotely,  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly, laid  violent  political  hands  on  schools  or  colleges  in  Alabama. 
He  has  maintained  admirably  the  high  traditions  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  maintaining  a  forthright  policy  of  non-political  interference 
with  the  orderly  processes  of  education  in  Alabama.  For  his  integ- 
rity, as  well  as  for  his  liberality,  in  dealing  with  education,  we  who 
are  engaged  in  education  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  be 
difficult  to  pay. 

Whatever  our  differences  of  opinion  with  him  during  these 
four  years  may  have  been,  I  am  sure  that  when  time  has  provided 
a  sound  and  correct  perspective,  the  records  will  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernor loved  his  people;  that  he  served  them  honorably  and  well. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  His  Excellency,  Honorable 
Chauncey  Sparks,  Governor  of  Alabama. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY,  CHAUNCEY  SPARKS 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 

JL  HE  LAST  fifty  years  have  been  among  the  most  interesting  and 
far  reaching  of  any  in  recorded  history.  In  material  advance  we 
have  gone  much  farther  than  any  period.  I  have  witnessed  this  era 
in  its  beginning  and  in  its  unfolding.  We  had  limited  use  of  the 
telephone  and  of  electric  power  when  it  began.  It  brought  about 
their  extensive  use,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  radio,  and 
many  related  inventions  and  discoveries.  Man  has  reached  a  plane 
of  living  never  before  attained.  In  research  and  discovery  he  has 
almost  revealed  the  secrets  of  nature.  His  reach  has  succeeded  in 
grasping  more  than  he  ever  anticipated.  Many  of  these  improve 
and  add  to  and  make  a  better  way  of  life. 

They  also  bring  with  them  many  problems.  Problems  of  use 
and  distribution;  of  elimination  of  bottlenecks  that  prevent  the 
universal  use  of  things  made  for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind; 
of  proper  production,  and  relation  between  those  who  manage  and 
those  who  toil ;  of  collective  responsibility  achieved  through  govern- 
ment, made  imperative  because  of  the  complexity  of  our  life;  the 
administration  of  modern  government,  complex  and  widespread- 
ing,  compared  with  the  simple  life  of  a  less  complicated  economy. 

While  man  makes  the  character  of  institutions  like  this,  and 
its  progress  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  changing  human  life 
around  it,  yet  it  becomes  one  of  the  main  channels  through  which 
these  new  things  of  life  are  promoted  and  integrated.  Education, 
after  all,  is  the  depository  of  all  that  should  be  needed  by  an  ad- 
vancing civilization.  To  lose  touch  with  the  past  is  to  break  the 
chain  that  holds  fast  for  us  the  treasures  of  the  days  gone  by.  This: 
institution  is  a  link  in  that  chain. 

Fifty  years  have  determined  the  character  of  this  institution. 
What  it  has  meant  to  the  people  of  Alabama  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  men  who  guided  its  destinies  and  in  that  respect 
it  has  had  a  glorious  fifty  years.  Fifty  years  have  seen  a  remark- 
able growth  in  Alabama  as  well. 

In  fifty  years  we  have  grown  from  a  State  of  probably  one  mil- 
lion people  to  a  State  of  almost  three  million.  Fifty  years  ago  we 
had  not  a  single  foot  of  rural  paved  road.  Look  at  a  map  of  1896 
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and  you  will  not  see  an  improved  road  marked  thereon.  Today  we 
have  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  miles  of  hard  surface  roads 
and  many  more  thousands  improved.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  wealth 
of  about  one-fourth  billion,  now  we  have  a  billion;  we  had  a 
school  system  that  reached  but  few  of  our  people,  either  in  elemen- 
tary or  college  education;  our  contribution  to  education  was  negli- 
gible. Today  we  are  investing  millions  per  annum  in  the  education 
of  our  children  at  all  levels.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  small  income 
for  our  people;  today  it  has  greatly  increased;  we  had  no  conser- 
vation, no  agricultural  experiment,  no  health  improvement.  All  of 
these,  fifty  years  have  brought  to  us. 

And  the  great  thing  about  it  all  is  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
this  ourselves.  Despite  the  handicap  of  poverty,  of  almost  the 
status  of  a  conquered  province,  of  a  heavy  load  in  carrying  an 
illiterate  and  impoverished  race,  of  struggle  necessary  to  change 
from  one  economy  to  another — the  South  and  Alabama  have  done 
remarkably  well;  and  have  done  it  alone.  The  pattern  of  our 
civilization  may  not  suit  some  people  within  and  without  the  South, 
but  it  has  been  both  realistic  and  successful.  The  years  ahead  hold 
much  greater  opportunities  than  the  past  has  offered  if  we  but 
pursue  our  careful,  fair,  just  and  unrevolutionary  way.  He  who 
seeks  to  disturb  it  is  endeavoring  to  place  us  in  another  pathway 
of  experiment  which  will  continue  to  retard  our  pleasant  progress. 

Alabama  College  for  Women  has  made  its  contribution  in 
that  fifty  years.  It  is  a  worthy  contribution.  Often  the  results  can- 
not be  immediately  visualized,  but  in  the  long  run  it  has  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  total  advance  of  our  State.  Like  a  stream 
of  refreshing  water,  it  grows  in  volume  and  in  service  the  farther 
it  flows.  Montevallo  is  at  the  mean  tide,  at  least,  of  its  possible 
service.  It  has  passed  the  brooklet  stage,  has  not  reached  the  flood 
stage,  but  in  between  is  now  ready,  and  I  am  sure  determined  and 
willing,  to  enter  the  flood  stage  of  service  to  Alabama. 

As  we  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  your  service,  we  extend 
hearty  and  sincere  congratulations.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  to 
an  unchanging  belief  that  your  service  shall  grow  to  one  of  proper 
blessing  from  an  institution  like  this  in  the  years  to  come.  To  the 
men  who  made  and  formed  the  character  of  this  institution,  I  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Alabama;  and  their  hope  that 
those  who  shall  follow  you  will  be  imbued  with  the  same  high 
purpose  and  will  be  as  successful  in  making  this  a  worthy  part  of 
our  total  educational  program. 
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Gcmc^iidxd^      ta  Alabama  GaUecpe 

GOVERNOR-ELECT  JAMES  E.  FOLSOM 


LABAMA  COLLEGE,  the  State  College  for  Women,  has 
served  the  State  of  Alabama  well  for  a  half  century.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  my  best  wishes  for  a  continuation  of  its  success  and  influence. 

As  one  well  acquainted  with  Alabama  College,  I  point  to  its 
enviable  record  as  a  pioneer  in  many  academic  and  professional 
fields.  1  heartily  approve  the  genuine  democratic  social  life  that 
exists  on  the  campus.  I  applaud  the  College's  liberal  teachings. 
With  many  people  throughout  Alabama,  I  share  pride  in  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  its  alumnae  as  graduate  students  in  other 
colleges,  as  business  women,  and  as  home-makers. 

The  State,  the  College,  and  the  patrons  of  the  College  are  to  be 
commended  upon  joining  hands  to  make  Alabama  College  of 
unique  importance  to  the  State.  The  citizens  of  Alabama  and  especi- 
ally the  15,000  alumnae  of  the  institution  have  every  cause  for 
celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  Alabama  College. 
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Introducing  Doctor  Martha  B.  Lucas,  President  of  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege, at  the  exercises  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Founding  of  Alabama  College,  October  14,  1946. 

Doctor  A.  F.  Harman,  President 


THER  SECTIONS  of  the  country,  particularly  the  North  and 
the  East,  have  come  into  the  South  so  frequently,  with  the  lure  of 
money  and  eminence  of  position,  for  great  men  and  women  born 
and  reared  in  the  South,  and  frequently  educated  in  the  South,  that 
this  has  ceased  to  be  news.  The  radio  industry,  the  moving  picture 
industry,  law,  medicine,  and  other  learned  professions,  banking  and 
industry,  government  and  public  service,  and  most  to  be  regretted, 
education,  in  the  North  and  East,  have  drained  the  South  all  too 
frequently  of  its  best  blood,  brains,  character,  and  leadership. 

When  the  South  goes  into  some  other  section  of  the  country 
in  quest  of  capable  leadership,  that  is  news.  In  the  person  of  the 
next  speaker  we  have  a  shining  exception  to  the  rule  just  cited.  Born 
in  the  South,  educated  in  part,  at  least,  in  institutions  beautifully 
exposed  to  the  South,  if  she  is  not  typically  Southern,  if  she  does 
not  rejoice  that  she  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  people  who  have  been 
described  as  "the  Bible  Belt"  of  the  United  States  of  America,  sure- 
ly she  must  understand  sympathetically  the  whims,  fancies,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  a  people  who  have  heired  generations  of  sunshine. 
It  is  also  a  justified  inference  that  she  understands  and  appreciates 
the  chivalry,  the  traditions,  the  ebullience,  the  fighting  spirit,  that 
have  made  us  a  unique  people  but  also  a  proud  and  great  people. 

At  some  sacrifice  of  favor,  administrative  policy  during  recent 
years  on  this  campus  has  sought  for  persons,  rather  than  for  men 
or  for  women,  for  membership  on  this  College  Staff  or  for  service 
that  could  be  performed  only  by  a  person  distinguished  for  char- 
acter and  ability.  This  morning,  however,  we  have  invited  Miss 
Lucas  to  participate  in  these  exercises  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  College  because  she  is  a  person  and  because  she  is  a 
woman.  It  will  be  no  breach  of  etiquette  if  I  say  frankly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  audience  that  the  important  people  in  it  are  not  the 
people  who  sit  on  this  platform,  not  the  official  delegates,  not  the 
friends  of  the  College  or  the  citizens  of  Alabama  who  have  honored 
us  with  their  presence.  The  important  people  in  this  great  audience 
just  now  are  the  young  women  who  have  come  here  from  the  State 
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of  Alabama,  from  other  states  of  this  country,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Hawaii,  and  France 
in  quest  of  higher  education.  We  wanted  these  students  to  see  and 
to  listen  to  a  high-spirited  young  woman  of  recognized  ability  who 
has  achieved,  a  good  example  of  the  fact  that  here  in  the  South  a 
woman  of  character  and  ability  can  come  into  her  own.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  students  here  today  will  remember  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  lives  the  young,  able,  thoroughly  feminine  person  who 
spoke  to  them  and  for  them  at  Alabama  College  on  this  eventful 
day. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  the  President  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  a  sister  institution  in  the  great  old  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, Doctor  Martha  B.  Lucas. 
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DOCTOR  MARTHA  B.  LUCAS 
President  of  Sweet  Briar  College 


IN  CHOOSING  to  speak  of  Women's  Education  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety, I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  suggest  that  I  think  of  women's  educa- 
tion as  necessarily  different  from  men's  education  in  any  funda- 
mental way.  But  because  we  are  celebrating  here  today  the  found- 
ing of  a  renowned  women's  college  whose  graduates  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  a  free  society,  I  have  chosen  to  talk  specifically  about 
women's  education.  And,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  I  want  to  talk 
about  education  and  a  free  society  from  the  point  of  view  of  women 
themselves.  I've  spent  the  last  several  years  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
There's  a  wonderful  tale  going  the  rounds  there  about  Bob  Bench- 
ley's  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard.  Benchley,  it  seems,  was  tak- 
ing an  hour's  examination  in  a  course  in  Government  in  which  one 
of  the  questions  was:  "Discuss  the  Northern  Fisheries  case  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  important  question  of  international  law." 
Benchley,  who  happened  not  to  be  prepared  for  that  particular  part 
of  the  test,  started  off  his  answer  as  follows:  "I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  case  from  a  new  angle,  namely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  fish."  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  case  of  women's  education 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  philosophy  but  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ladies  themselves! 

You've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  "A  Free  Society"  lately,  per- 
haps because  Mr.  Joe  Stalin's  publicity  boys  have  gotten  us  just  a 
bit  confused  about  the  word  "democracy".  Of  course,  we  were  a 
little  confused  even  before  they  started  on  us.  There's  the  quip 
that  Democracy  is  where  everybody's  as  good  as  everybody  else  if 
not  a  lot  better.  But  the  Russians  would  seem  to  be  confusing  us 
even  further.  They  are  insisting  at  every  opportunity  that  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  is  a  far  bigger,,  better  and  truer  democracy  than  any  capital- 
istic system  could  ever  boast.  But  our  word  "free"  puts  them  on 
the  spot!  For  us,  individual  freedom  of  speech  and  action  is  the 
very  keystone  of  what  we  understand  as  democracy.  And  yet — the 
more  you  think  of  it  the  more  that  word  "free"  puts  us  on  the  spot 
too!  There  is  a  very  incisive  line  in  the  recent  play  of  Messrs.  Lind- 
say and  Crouse,  State  of  the  Union.  The  discerning  young  news- 
paper man,  you  remember,  is  disillusioning  our  idealistic  heroine 
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about  how  Presidents  are  made  in  our  country.  "But  aren't  we  a 
free  people,"  our  heroine  asks,  "to  elect  whom  we  want?"  The 
young  man's  answer  is:  "Are  lazy,  uneducated,  or  prejudiced  peo- 
ple free?" 

Of  course  the  discerning  young  men  whose  vision  and  deter- 
mination gave  birth  to  this  nation  of  ours  felt  the  same  way  about 
it.  Jn  our  part  of  Virginia,  we  are  very  much  aware  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  (The  man's  always  been  one  of  my  heroes,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.)  In  1787,  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  George  Washington, 
in  which  he  said: 

"It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that  our  liberty  can  never  be  safe 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction." 

This  idea  of  the  importance  of  education  to  a  free  society  is 
fundamental  to  our  entire  system  of  government  in  this  country.  A 
society  to  be  free  must  be  educated.  But  what  kind  of  education? 
It's  just  here  that  America's  unique  type  of  higher  education  comes 
into  the  picture.  Since  the  early  days  of  higher  education  in  this 
country,  our  colleges  have  been  immensely  concerned  with  the 
moulding  of  mind  and  character  for  future  responsibility,  as  well 
as  with  the  transmitting  to  its  students  a  common  body  of  general 
knowledge  about  the  past  and  the  present,  in  order  that  they  may 
perform  more  wisely  their  duties  as  citizens.  All  of  this  in  addition 
to  preparing  students  in  a  general  way  for  all  those  jobs  which 
college  graduates  are  apt  to  go  into  without  graduate  or  profes- 
sional training.  A  big  order  for  the  liberal  arts  college  of  America, 
that  it  might  educate  our  people  to  have  and  to  hold  a  "free"  so- 
ciety. It  is,  of  course,  not  the  college  alone  which  renders  this  es- 
sential service  to  a  free  society,  and  we  in  the  colleges  would  make 
a  grave  mistake  to  over-emphasize  our  own  importance  here.  There 
has  been  in  the  last  seventy  years  in  this  country  a  tremendous 
movement  toward  universal  education.  While  the  population  of 
our  country  was  increasing  three  times  over,  the  enrollment  of  our 
high  schools  was  being  multiplied  about  ninety  times,  while  that 
of  our  colleges  only  thirty  times.  At  present  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  seven  million  high  school  students  in  this  country  go  on  to 
college.  It  used  to  be  the  primary  job  of  the  high  school  to  prepare 
its  students  for  college.  Now  it  must  prepare  its  vast  majority  for 
the  very  practical  business  of  living  and  making  one's  way  and  be- 
ing a  good  citizen.  In  fact,  in  this  stage  of  our  achievement  in  the 
great  social  experiment  of  universal  education,  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  high  school  which  is  the  chief  educator  toward  a  "free  society". 
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It  is  largely  through  the  high  school  that  we  must  now  put  across 
the  basic  facts  and  the  basic  attitudes  upon  which  a  truly  free  self- 
governing  society  may  be  built.  And  yet,  it  is  to  the  college  that  this 
society  continues  to  look  for  its  leadership,  for  as  long  as  there  are 
individual  differences  among  human  beings,  even  the  freest  society 
will  probably  operate  on  the  leadership  principle.  To  you  and  to 
the  other  two  million  young  men  and  women  crowding  into  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  this  year — this  country  is  looking  for 
its  future  teachers,  preachers,  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors — its  fu- 
ture "leading  citizens". 

But  let's  concentrate  on  you  for  a  while-^the  women  of  our 
free  society  and  specifically  those  in  higher  education.  There  is,  at 
least  a  theoretical  case  for  sexual  differentiation  in  college  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  general  courses,  quite  apart  from  pre-professional 
majors.  Some  people  think  that  the  role  of  women  in  society  is  and 
should  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  men  and  that  this  functional 
difference  should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  two  groups 
at  the  college  level.  In  fact,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still  places 
in  the  world  where  education  for  women  is  considered  a  social  evil 
and  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  home.  (Your 
own  brothers  may  agree,  but  that's  not  what  I  had  in  mind.)  Presi- 
dent Mildred  McAfee  Horton  of  Wellesley  College  went  to  Japan 
in  February  of  this  year  as  part  of  the  American  Educational  mis- 
sion sent  out  by  our  State  Department,  at  General  MacArthur's  re- 
quest, to  study  the  educational  situation  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Horton's 
best  story  on  her  return  was  that  of  an  official  dinner  which  she  at- 
tended the  first  night  of  her  visit  in  Japan.  She  was  seated  between 
two  Japanese  gentlemen  from  Japan's  Ministry  of  Education.  As  the 
dinner  conversation  progressed,  Mrs.  Horton's  dinner  partners  be- 
came more  and  more  outspoken  in  their  opinion  that  higher  educa- 
tion was  not  for  the  women  of  Japan.  They  gave  as  their  reason 
that  higher  education  for  women  could  only  serve  to  break  up  the 
home.  This  rather  put  our  American  friend  on  the  spot — for  there 
she  was  in  Japan,  9,000  miles  from  home,  with  her  quite  recently 
acquired  husband  attending  at  that  very  moment  a  church  confer- 
ence in  Geneva,  Switzerland! 

But  what  about  this  question  of  sex-differentiation  in  educa- 
tion ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  masculine  mind  or  a  feminine  mind  ? 
Or,  whether  there  is  or  not,  would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  free 
society  to  plan  our  college  curricula  in  such  a  way  as  to  cultivate 
such  a  differentiation?  Plato,  you  know,  decided  that  the  Good 
Society  is  one  in  which  each  individual  functions   in   the  way   for 
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which  he  is  best  suited.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  a  bit  reactionary,  if 
not  downright  classical,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Plato  on  this 
question.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  social  function  of  men  and 
women,  that  difference  should  be  encouraged  by  education  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Good  Society — which,  for  us,  is  the  Free 
Society. 

Actually,  the  diference  which  our  present  social  pattern  de- 
termines in  the  social  function  of  most  men  and  women  seems  to 
underline  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  a  broad,  liberal  educa- 
tion for  women,  as  distinguished  from  the  pre-professionalism  of 
school  and  college  education  as  it  so  often  shapes  up  for  men.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  vast  majority  of  women  have  particular 
need  of  a  broad  liberal  education  because  the  social  function  for 
which  they  are  naturally  best  fitted  is  that  all-important  career  of 
community  shaping  and  child  rearing. 

I  am  always  surprised  when  someone  asks  me  whether  I  think 
women  should  marry  or  have  a  career.  Last  year  a  newspaper 
woman  in  Boston  came  all  the  way  out  to  Cambridge  to  ask  me  that 
same  old  question.  (All  deans  should  wear  their  answer  in  a  tiara 
of  neon  lights!)  I  seemed  to  blast  that  good  lady's  world  right  open 
'when  I  gave  her  my  opinion  that  marriage  is  a  career,  that  to  my 
thinking  there  is  no  career  in  the  world  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  a  free  society  as — marriage.  Of  course,  I 
was  not  speaking  of  the  kind  of  so-called  marriage  which  has  already 
taken  one-third  of  our  war  alliances  to  the  divorce  courts.  I  was 
speaking  rather  of  that  most  demanding  and  comprehensive  of  all 
occupations,  the  making  of  a  home,  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
home  making,  child  rearing,  and  community  planning  which  such 
a  career  should  involve. 

You  have  been  reading  much  in  your  psychology  courses  about 
the  importance  of  the  first  few  years  of  life,  to  the  moulding  of  a 
mature,  well-adjusted  personality.  The  science  of  psychiatry  is  pil- 
ing up  its  persuasive  evidence  that  the  most  formative  years  for 
human  personality  are  the  first  few  years  of  life,  those  pre-school 
years  when  a  child  is  more  or  less  isolated  with  the  parents  and  es- 
pecially with  the  mother.  Then  it  is,  according  to  the  psychiatrists 
that  a  child  must  get  an  emotionally  sound  start  in  life — or  suffer 
the  consequences  ever  after.  If  this  is  true,  it  puts  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility upon  parents.  It  means  that  the  school,  the  church,  the 
whole  formal  process  of  instruction  and  character  building  can  give 
only  "too  little  and  too  late"  if  the  parents  have  failed  in  their  ini- 
tial tasks  at  home.  No  matter  what  other  work  you  do  in  life,  most 
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of  you  will  exert  your  strongest  influence  on  future  society  as  par- 
ents. And  it  follows  that  if  we  intend  to  realize  and  perpetuate  a 
free  society  we  must  keep  as  a  conscious  goal  in  our  education  this 
preparation  for  intelligent  parenthood.  It  is  a  big  order,  being  an 
intelligent  parent.  It  demands  a  lot  of  factual  knowledge:  know- 
ledge about  making  a  home  and  about  managing  that  home  with 
economy  of  energy  and  funds;  knowledge  about  the  care  of  human 
beings  in  that  home,  including  the  persistent  problem  of  proper 
and  adequate  food  (I  can  imagine  that  sociologists  might  be  greatly 
disturbed  these  days  at  the  existing  threat  to  our  much  prized  sys- 
tem of  monogamy:  one  woman  just  can't  stand  in  enough  meat  lines 
to  keep  life  in  the  household!)  But  beyond  these  demands,  parent- 
hood to  be  intelligent  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  amazing, 
creature  which  is  the  human  young:  the  hyper-sensitivity,  the  pri- 
mary need  of  security,  the  inevitable  negationalism,  as  the  child  be- 
gins to  assert  its  own  personality — all  calling  for  enormous  pa- 
tience and  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Too  often  par- 
ental fury,  cloaking  itself  as  righteous  indignation,  decides  a  con- 
test of  wills  between  parent  and  child  by  simply  resorting  to  su- 
perior force.  Such  a  common  setting  of  example  and  temperamental 
conditioning  may  not  be  entirely  unconnected  with  mankind's  pen- 
chant for  mutual  mutilation  in  war.  A  good  many  amusing  and 
axiomatic  things  have  been  said  about  sparing  rods  and  spoiling 
children.  But  when  parenthood  is  informed  about  the  psychologic 
cal  pattern  of  the  growing  child,  it  is  unlikely  that  parents  will  risk 
the  rod.  if  to  do  so  is  actually  to  defeat  the  child  by  force,  to  van- 
quish the  child  from  security  and  lay  up  repressed  resentment  for 
the  future  adult  and  his  world. 

But  being  an  intelligent  parent  involves  a  great  deal  more  than 
simply  having  the  equivalent  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  Child  Psychology,  Bio- 
Chemistry,  and  Economics!  Perhaps  many  of  you  college  gals  have 
not  been  thinking  of  yourselves  as  candidates  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  It  always  depresses  me  to  realize  how  few  college  women 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching  these  days.  Those  who  are  well- 
qualified  and  yet  choose  another  profession  usually  give  me  as  their 
reason  that  they  can't  afford  to  go  into  teaching  because  they  have 
to  support  themselves !  Of  course  the  under-paying  of  teachers  is  an 
old  story.  And  until  our  democratic  society  sees  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting first  things  first  and  decides  to  pay  teachers  enough  to  attract 
only  the  highest  calibre  people  to  the  profession,  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  attain  our  "Free  Society".  The  hope  of  a  broad  education 
for  freedom  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  teachers  who  are  themselves 


broadly  educated.  If  there  is  any  one  profession  to  which  women 
are  best  suited  by  virtue  of  their  sex  differentiation,  it  is  probably 
teaching.  But  again,  if  the  psychologists  are  right,  you  are  going  to 
be  engaged  in  teaching,  whether  or  not  you  choose  school  or  col- 
lege teaching  as  a  career.  As  parents  you  will  be  teachers,  not  only 
teachers  of  facts,  but  more  importantly,  teachers  of  basic  attitudes 
and  techniques  of  living.  What  you  teach  as  parents  can  exert  far 
greater  influence  on  the  kind  of  society  which  the  next  generation 
will  demand  than  the  most  comprehensive  curricula  or  formal  edu- 
cation. 

One  further  aspect  of  this  comprehensive  career  of  marriage  is 
the  role  which  an  intelligent  woman  must  play  in  relating  the  home 
to  the  community  and  to  the  world.  It  has  been  my  experience  that1 
the  young  people  who  are  best  adjusted  to  school  and  college  life 
and  who  most  readily  accept  the  mature  responsibilities  of  adult 
living  are  usually  those  who  come  from  homes  where  there  have 
been  a  purpose  and  a  sense  of  service  to  a  very  much  larger  Cause 
than  just  that  particular  home  and  those  particular  children.  The 
world  stands  in  desperate  need  of  the  intelligent  participation  of 
women  in  civic,  national  and  international  work.  Demanding  as  are 
the  mechanics  of  home-making  and  child  rearing,  it  will  be  by  no 
means  impossible  for  each  of  you  to  work  out  a  schedule  which  will 
enable  you  in  future  years  to  shoulder  your  share  of  civic  responsi- 
bility and,  as  time  and  aptitude  permit,  to  extend  your  active  citi- 
zenship into  national  and  world  affairs.  Far  from  breaking  up  the 
American  Home,  there  is  good  evidence  to  support  the  thesis  that 
educated  women  have  much  to  contribute  by  such  participation  to 
home  and  to  children  as  well  as  to  our  free  society  of  the  future. 

All  in  all,  it's  a  great  and  thrilling  career,  this  one  of  home 
and  community  building  in  a  free  society.  Of  course,  I  have  already 
admitted  to  you  that  I  think  the  best  training  ground  for  this  ca- 
reer is  a  liberal  arts  education,  with  selection  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude study  in  such  widely  varying  interests  as  Art,  Sociology,  Mu- 
sic, Biology,  Poetry,  Psychology,  Religion,  Government,  and — even 
a  little  Taxonomy  of  Spermatophytes,  whatever  that  means!  (I 
found  it  in  our  Sweet  Briar  catalogue!)  It  seems  to  me  that  from 
just  such  rich  and  fertile  soil  the  best  seeds  flower  into  creative  life 
and  active  citizenship.  A  letter  written  recently  by  a  fellow  alumna 
of  mine  to  the  president  of  one  of  my  own  colleges,  and  published 
in  our  college  alumnae  bulletin  illustrates  my  point:  The  lady 
writes: 
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"In  perspective  I  would  say  that  my  college  education  has 
helped  me  especially — in  giving  me  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
a  recognition  that  I  must  take  responsibility  as  a  member  of  society 
and  make  personal  sacrifices  to  help  promote  social  ends.  It  has 
given  me  motivation  to  attend  League  of  Women  Voters,  A.  A.  U. 
W.,  and  other  civic  meetings  on  cold  wintry  nights,  when  it  would 
be  easier  to  remain  by  the  fire;  to  teach  adult  classes  when  some- 
times only  four  students  appear,  to  be  a  committee  woman  for  my 
party,  to  write  letters  to  Congressmen  and  state  legislators,  to  try 
and  carry  out  my  conviction  that  organized  labor  needs  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  intellectual,  to  help  organize  consumer-cooperatives 
and  credit  unions,  and  to  choose  free  recreation  in  order  to  have 
more  money  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  other 
worth  while  organizations." 

That  from  a  woman  liberally  educated — to  work  for  a  free 
society. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  many  women  are  to  be  pre- 
pared to  render  such  service  to  a  free  society,  our  colleges  must  giv& 
more  than  a  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  studies.  We  must,  I  think,  pro- 
vide a  true  laboratory  of  democracy,  with  every  group  (students, 
staff,  faculty,  alumnae  and  trustees)  working  together  democrat- 
ically for  the  whole.  All  too  often  the  term  "Student  Government" 
is  a  convenient  cloak  for  administrative  tyranny,  with  policies  and 
regulations  despotically  laid  down  for  students  to  uphold  with  un- 
questioning obedience — or  else.  College  administration  which  makes 
policy  behind  closed  doors,  takes  action  along  unilateral  lines,  and 
imposes  the  will  of  a  few  upon  the  many,  is  not  only  failing  its  stu- 
dents by  denying  them  the  chance  to  learn  about  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility by  real  participation  in  a  functioning  democracy.  But 
more  importantly,  such  administration  is  failing  the  world  by  with- 
holding the  leadership  upon  which  the  future  must  depend. 

I  say  "the  world"  because  a  truly  free  society  now,  I  believe, 
means  a  "world  society".  That  fact  was  suddenly  blown  in  upon 
our  slumbering  consciousness  on  August  6th  of  last  year,  the  Day 
of  Doom  of  Hiroshima  (and  ultimately,  perhaps,  of  us  all).  It  be- 
came evident  to  us  then  that  there  could  be  no  isolated  free  societies' 
in  an  atomic  world,  that  it  was  either  one  world  for  all  of  us  or  no 
world  for  any  of  us.  More  recently  we  have  had  the  cheering  newsi 
of  bigger  and  better  atomic  bombs  and  of  fantastic  developments 
in  biological  warfare  which  would  by  comparison  make  death  by 
atomic  bomb  a  mercy-killing  devoutly  to  be  wished!  If  we  are  to 
achieve,  by  some  miracle  of  moral  and  legal  development,  a  form 
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of  social  organization  which  can  save  humanity  in  this  crisis  of  his- 
tory, it  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  a  planitary  version  of  the  Free  So- 
ciety protecting  the  basic  rights  of  all  men  under  lav/. 

The  task  immediately  ahead  of  us  is  so  tremendous  that  any 
suitable  plan  of  action  cannot  but  seem  visionary  and  impractical. 
It  is,  of  course,  essentially  an  educational  task,  the  making  of  an  in- 
ternational state  of  mind.  No  world  government  can  succeed  unless 
it  has  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  people  of  the  world  cannot 
give  that  consent  until  they  have  the  muttual  understanding  and  the 
knowledge  in  common  to  see  their  security  and  their  freedom  as  in- 
divisible. We  of  the  United  Nations  are,  as  you  know,  attempting 
to  effect  this  world  transformation  by  setting  up  a  specialized 
agency,  UNESCO,  to  promote  world  understanding,  through  a  vast 
program  of  cultural  interchange  between  the  nations.  After  a  year 
of  preliminary  planning  and  organizing,  this  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  is  to  have  its  official 
birth  in  Paris  in  just  five  weeks,  on  November  19th.  UNESCO  may 
prove  to  be  in  a  quite  literal  sense  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth". — 
This  great  effort  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world  together  in  mu- 
tual understanding. 

But  what  of  our  women's  education  in  this  crucial  moment  in 
world  history?  To  a  degree  incomparably  greater  than  before,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  must  educate  leadership  for  the  free  society,  now 
for  a  world  society  of  free  men  under  law.  To  our  program  of  lib- 
eral  education  for  intelligent  home-making,  teaching,  and  creative 
community  planning,  we  must  now  add  a  rapidly  expanding  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  world  thinking  and  world  acting.  We  at  Sweet 
Briar  College  will  initiate  our  program  to  cultivate  world  aware- 
ness by  celebrating  in  pomp  and  prayer  UNESCO  Day  on  Novem- 
ber 19th.  In  all  our  colleges  we  should  certainly  be  re-studying,  re- 
evaluating, and  supplementing  our  course  offerings  in  the  light  of 
this  world  emphasis.  This  year  courses  in  the  Russian  language  are 
being  offered  by  110  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  19  offerings  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  should 
probably  expect  a  similar  increase  in  demand  for  Oriental  languages 
and  literature  in  the  next  few  years.  Of  even  more  immediate  im- 
portance, I  believe,  to  the  hope  of  world  peace  is  a  vast  interchange* 
of  students  and  teachers  between  the  nations  of  the  world — so  large 
a  program  that  even  the  smallest  of  our  colleges  might  have  a  not- 
iceable percentage  of  foreign  students  and  professors  on  campus  re- 
placing those  of  our  own  number  who  will  have  gone  abroad  to 
study  and  teach. 
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My  own  experience  taught  me  a  lot.  For  some  years  before 
the  second  World  War  began,  I  was  a  student  in  Europe  spending 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  England  and  France.  I  was  on  my 
own — in  search  of  knowledge.  I  was  no  part  of  a  program  for  an 
international  exchange  of  students;  and  there  were  very  few  of  us. 
Yet  those  years  spent  among  other  people  with  other  interests  and 
other  viewpoints  than  those  to  which  I  was  accustomed  gave  me  a 
deeper  insight  and  a  further  reach  of  understanding  than  I  could 
have  gotten  in  other  ways.  Studying  philosophy  with  me  in  Eng- 
land were  Hindus  and  Sihks  from  India,  who  gave  me  and  my  Eng- 
lish friends  quite  a  new  view  of  "The  Indian  Problem" — which 
began  to  look  more  like  the  "English  Empire  Problem".  There 
were  the  young  Germans  and  Italians  who  argued  the  values  of 
Fascism  with  greater  detachment  than  we  argued  for  Democracy, 
and  saw  with  perhaps  more  clarity  than  we  the  Nazi  tendencies  in 
some  of  our  own  American  social  attitudes  tov/ard  minority  groups. 
There  was  the  negro  graduate  student  from  Africa  whose  fine  mind 
and  crisp  Oxford  accent  probably  gave  him  a  feeling  of  real  super- 
iority when  he  listened  in  class  to  my  philosophic  platitudes  and 
slovenly  southern  drawl.  As  all  of  us  studied  and  thought  together 
of  the  varied  and  far-flung  nations  from  which  we  came,  I  think 
no  one  of  us  failed  to  find  common  ground  and  a  community  of  in- 
terests which  would  have  rendered  forever  impossible  our  volun- 
tarily resorting  to  force  against  each  other. 

Fifty  thousand  foreign  students  are  now  waiting  to  come  to 
America  to  study.  It  is,  I  think,  a  tragic  set-back  to  our  hope  for 
world  peace  that  we  have  not  the  educational  facilities  to  receive 
all  and  more  this  year.  But  there  may  yet  be  time.  Time  which  the 
liberally  educated  men  and  women  leaders  of  the  world  may  ex- 
tend, through  superhuman  labors,  into  the  lasting  peace  of  a  Free 
Society,  of  all  men,  everywhere. 
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Introducing  Doctor  O.  C.  Carmichael,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  at  the  exercises 
celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Ala- 
bama College,  October  14,  1946. 


Doctor  A.  F.  Harm  an,  President 
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ERHAPS  there  are  others  who  for  the  moment  escape  my  recol- 
lection. However,  there  are  in  the  United  States  four  families  who 
enjoy  unique  distinction  for  academic  training,  for  high  intellectual 
ability,  and  for  leadership  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
this  country —  the  Comptons  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Hutchinses 
of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  Poteats  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Carmichaels  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Not  by  coincidence 
but  by  deliberate  design,  representatives  of  two  of  these  great  fam- 
ilies were  invited  to  participate  in  these  exercises  bringing  to  a  con- 
clusion this,  our  year  of  jubilee. 

Many  of  the  conventions  of  American  life  have  little  to  com- 
mend them  in  the  way  of  propriety  or  other  good  reason.  To  sketch 
in  conventional  way  the  life  and  achievements  of  President  Car- 
michael would  be  many  times  more  than  "a  twice-told  tale."  On 
this  campus,  throughout  Alabama,  and  now  throughout  the  nation, 
he  is  recognized  far  and  wide  as  a  leader  in  the  great  business  of 
education  in  America.  To  present  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
even  though  we  know  that  he  is,  would  be  inept.  It  would  seem  td 
be  far  more  appropriate  to  extend  to  him  a  cordial  and  sincere  wel- 
come to  his  old  place  of  authority  on  this  platform,  to  invite  him  to 
look  about  for  evidences  that  the  integrity  of  this  institution  of 
higher  learning  so  well  established  by  him  and  by  his  distinguished 
predecessors  has  been  jealously  guarded,  to  invite  him  to  enjoy  again 
every  blade  of  grass,  every  spreading  tree,  every  great  building, 
every  bit  of  human  life  that  collectively  constitute  this  wonderful 
and  beautiful  place.  It  is,  I  believe,  appropriate  to  welcome  him 
home,  to  place  him  again  in  full  authority,  and  to  provide  him  the 
opportunity  to  speak  his  mind. 

It  is,  I  believe,  appropriate  to  present  him  as  a  native  son  of 
this  Deep  South  State  and  to  present  him,  with  a  bit  of  regret,  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  human  resources  of  the  South  so 
heavily  drained  for  the  larger  fields  of  service  to  our  great  country. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  the  former  Dean  of  Alabama 
College,  the  former  President  of  Alabama  College,  the  former 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  now  the  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Doctor  Oliver 
Cromwell  Carmichael. 
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cMiqken,  Education  the  ftleod  fyijftif,  bfeGM, 

DOCTOR  OLIVER  C.  CARMICHAEL 

President,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

J\.  REVIEW  of  the  past  is  necessary  to  a  preview  of  the  future. 
The  story  of  educational  progress  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  the 
most  thrilling  epic  of  our  time. 

Its  expansion  has  been  so  rapid  and  changes  so  great  as  to 
defy  appraisal  in  terms  of  their  influence  upon  social  progress.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  sketch  the  broad  outlines  of  that  growth, 
and  against  that  background  to  project  certain  possible  lines  of  fu- 
iture  development.  In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  to  higher  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States  in  the  past  half  century,  what  may  be 
expected  to  happen  in  the  next?  A  consideration  of  this  question 
will  occupy  the  brief  time  which  has  been  allotted  for  this  address. 

The  record  reveals  that  enrollments  have  increased  about  ten- 
fold in  the  past  five  decades.  In  1900  there  were  250,000  college 
students  in  the  United  States;  in  the  first  year  after  World  War  I 
(1919-20),  598,000;  ten  years  later  (1929-30),  1,100,000;  and  in 
1939-40,  1,500,000.  Now  the  second  year  after  World  War  II  the 
best  estimates  approximate  2,000,000.  Population  increases  account 
in  part  for  this  unprecedented  growth,  but  only  in  part.  The  per- 
centage of  youth  18-22  years  of  age  in  college  in  1900  was  4.01; 
in  1940,  15.45.  Thus,  in  forty  years  the  proportion  of  youth  attend- 
ing college  has  almost  quadrupled. 

The  growth  of  support  has  been  even  greater.  The  aggregate 
of  endowments  of  colleges  and  universities  fifty  years  ago  was  less 
than  $170,000,000,  whereas  now  it  is  $1,800,000,000,  an  increase 
of  one  thousand  per  cent.  In  a  recent  article  on  Harvard  University 
reference  was  made  to  the  problem  of  investing  its  $205,000,000 
assets,  yet  in  1900,  after  264  years  of  history,  that  institution  had 
less  than  $12,000,000  in  endowment.  No  single  fact  illustrates  more 
graphically  the  relative  expansion  of  educational  resources  in  our 
time. 

The  growth  of  support  for  state  institutions  has  been  still 
greater.  For  example,  in  1896,  65  per  cent  of  students  attending 
college  were  in  privately  controlled  institutions,  whereas  now  more 
than  one  half  are  in  state  institutions  v/hich  expend  52.8  per  cent 
of  all  operating  funds. 
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Changes  in  curriculum  have  kept  pace  with  expanding  enroll- 
ments. Courses  of  study  have  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  funds  for 
support.  College  catalogues  of  today  bear  little  resemblance  to  those 
of  1896.  Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy  have  all  but  vanished  from 
sight,  and  in  their  place  a  vast  array  of  courses  designed  at  least 
to  be  more  relevant  to  modern  life. 

The  most  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  upper  levels 
of  training,  in  research  and  graduate  work,  and  in  professional  ed- 
ucation. 

Though  the  first  graduate  school  was  established  in  1867,  little1 
progress  was  made  before  1900.  Enrollments  in  graduate  schools 
and  funds  spent  on  research  have  increased  more  rapidly  since  then 
than  the  college  population  and  expenditures.  The  importance  of 
that  development  was  demonstrated  in  the  war.  A  total  of  $340,- 
000,000  was  expended  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  personnel  for  which  came  principally  from  the  uni- 
versities. Indeed,  most  of  it  was  done  in  university  laboratories. 
The  miracle  of  production  which  American  industry  achieved  owed 
much  to  research  performed  by  the  university  scientists.  The  crown- 
ing feat  of  all  their  efforts,  the  atomic  bomb  was  their  handiwork. 
These  facts  bear  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  graduate  instruction 
at  least  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  German  universities  even  in 
their  heyday  never  attained  the  position  of  power  and  influence 
which  American  institutions  demonstrated  during  the  war. 

The  university's  role  in  professional  education  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed  since  1900.  Most  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
were  proprietary  in  character,  at  that  time.  Now  practically  all  have 
university  connections.  Nursing  education,  formerly  provided  ex- 
clusively by  hospitals,  now  has  168  schools  under  college  and  uni- 
versity auspices.  Of  the  151  non-Catholic  schools  for  training  min- 
isters, 53  are  affiliated  with  universities.  The  general  trend  in  the, 
professions  has  been  to  seek  the  aid  of  universities  in  providing 
their  training  needs.  Moreover,  many  new  programs  of  technical 
and  professional  training  have  been  added  in  recent  years,  such  as 
schools  of  home  economics,  business  administration,  social  work, 
journalism,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  then  is  the  story  of  higher  education  in  the  past  half- 
century — unprecedented  expansion  of  facilities,  in  enrollments,  and 
in  support;  revolutionary  changes  in  content  and  method  on  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  levels;  and  the  attainment  of 
position  and  influence  unmatched  by  any  educational  system  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  promise  of  the  future? 
Has  the  revolution  in  higher  education  in  this  country  run  its  course, 
or  is  it  still  in  progress?  If  still  in  progress,  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
major  areas  of  change  in  the  next  fifty  years  ? 

First  of  all,  does  the  present  enrollment  in  colleges,  with  the? 
vast  army  of  veterans,  represent  the  peak  in  student  population  for 
years  to  come,  or  is  still  further  expansion  in  prospect?  Students  of 
trends  are  predicting  that  by  1965  the  college  population  will  ex- 
ceed three  millions;  that  instead  of  having  15  per  cent  of  youth  in 
college  we  may  expect  25  per  cent.  In  support  of  that  estimate  they 
cite  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the  fully  qualified  high  school 
graduates  are  now  entering  college.  While  no  one  has  been  so  rash 
as  to  suggest  that  the  curve  of  support  will  continue  to  rise  as  rap- 
idly as  in  the  past,  there  is  every  indication  that  per  capita  costs  will 
not  be  reduced.  This  will  mean,  if  enrollments  expand,  that  there 
will  be  substantial  increase  in  financial  support.  Based  upon  pres- 
ent trends  the  state  institutions  will  account  for  most  of  it. 

All  signs  point  to  a  great  expansion  of  graduate  and  research 
work.  Not  only  will  the  larger  number  of  college  graduates  swell 
the  ranks  of  advanced  students,  but  the  interest  of  business,  indus- 
try, and  government  in  fundamental  research  will  provide  funds 
for  drawing  many  more  men  and  women  into  scientific  research 
than  in  times  past.  Some  examples  will  illustrate: 

An  important  new  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1942,  when 
a  group  of  leaders  in  the  food  industry  organized  the  Nutrition 
Foundation.  Through  it,  funds  for  research  are  pooled  and  distrib- 
uted, with  the  aid  of  a  scientific  advisory  committee,  to  universities 
for  basic  investigation  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  Already  institutions 
have  received  grants  totaling  more  than  $1,200,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. More  recently,  life  insurance  companies  have  established  a 
similar  fund  to  which  more  than  $5,000,000  have  already  been 
pledged.  Federal  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Science  Foundation  has  prospects  of  early  enactment.  The  report 
upon  which  that  legislation  is  based  calls  for  an  expenditure  ulti- 
mately of  $50,000,000  per  year  for  scientific  investigation,  to  be 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  universities.  The  recent  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Research  Institute,  while  not  affiliated  with  universi- 
ties, is  further  evidence  of  interest  in  research  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

All  these  facts  point  to  a  continued  expansion  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  days  ahead.  But  expansion  is  not  the  only  feature  of 
interest  in  the  picture  of  the  future.  Vast   stirrings   in   the   educa- 
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tional  world  portend  startling  changes  in  methods  and  content,  and 
in  general  aims  and  purposes  of  higher  education.  The  appalling 
disasters  of  two  world  wars  in  the  short  space  of  one  generation 
are  grim  reminders  of  the  failure  of  education  to  solve  the  problem; 
of  human  relations.  Domestic  discord,  increasing  with  each  succeed- 
ing decade,  is  a  standing  challenge  to  education  to  redouble  its  ef- 
forts at  developing  the  foundations  of  a  harmonious  and  stable 
society,  through  more  adequate  training  of  youth.  The  result  is  that 
new  emphasis  on  social  studies  is  appearing  all  along  the  line,  from 
kindergarten  through  the  university.  This  groundswell  movement 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  destined  to  grow  into  a  tidal 
wave  of  interest,  which  will  influence  materially  the  content  of  col- 
lege courses,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  goals  of  higher 
education. 

The  great  emphasis  upon  the  humanities  in  the  earlier  college 
curricula  gave  way  to  an  interest  in  the  natural  sciences.  Biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry  largely  supplanted  Latin,  Greek,  and  phil- 
osophy. Likewise  this  latter  interest  must  in  time  yield  to  the  de- 
mands for  a  more  thorough  study  of  human  relations  with  which 
the  social  sciences  deal.  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  some  years 
ago  at  one  of  the  Scottish  universities  by  an  eminent  British-Ameri- 
can scholar  was  entitled  "World  Chaos,  the  Responsibility  of 
Science".  He  declared  that  progress  in  the  natural  sciences  had  so 
far  outstripped  that  of  the  social  sciences  that  disaster  threatens 
our  civilization.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  drastic  change  in  em- 
phasis throughout  the  educational  system,  giving  social  studies  top 
priority.  That  thesis  was  proclaimed  before  the  discovery  of  atomic 
fission.  Its  truth  and  pertinence  are  now  clear  even  to  the  man  in 
the  street.  Among  its  strongest  advocates  are  the  natural  scientists 
who  realize  most  fully  the  destructive  possibilities  of  atomic  energy. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  higher  edu- 
cation which  is  in  prospect — a  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences,  a  more  realistic  approach  in  instruction,  and  more  def- 
initeness  in  aims  and  purposes.  Instruction  will  be  concerned  not 
alone  with  imparting  knowledge,  but  with  developing  attitudes 
and  motivations.  After  all,  knowledge  is  but  the  rudder  which 
guides  the  individual  or  society.  The  motive  power  derives  from 
purpose,  desire,  aspiration.  Education  must  concern  itself  more 
than  in  the  past  with  outlook  and  attitudes.  Without  a  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility,  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  human  relations 
will  avail  little.  The  balanced  education  towards  which  we  are  mov- 
ing will  take  into  account  this  fact  and  will  seek  to  develop  an  ever 
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closer  relation  between  knowledge  and  purpose,  between  learning 
and  action. 

The  fact  that  naziism,  with  all  its  vagaries,  could  arise  in  Ger-» 
many,  the  land  of  great  universities  and  of  advanced  scientific 
learning,  is  the  best  example  in  history  of  the  dangers  of  education 
without  a  sense  of  social  purpose.  It  was  not  that  German  univer- 
sity graduates  didn't  know  better  than  to  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  the  new  order;  it  was  rather  that  they  did  not  have  the  sense 
of  responsibility  sufficiently  developed  to  cause  them  to  stop  it  in 
,the  early  stages  of  its  progress,  when  it  was  yet  manageable.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  debacle  in  Germany,  and  the  world  catastrophe 
which  it  precipitated,  may  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  its  system 
of  education  to  inculcate  purpose  and  conviction  along  with  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  this  error  which  America  will  be  able  to  avoid  as  it  de- 
velops a  program  of  education  concenred  with  values  as  well  as> 
with  knowledge,  with  motives  as  well  as  with  facts,  with  social 
purpose  as  well  as  with  intellectual  interests. 

One  broad  area  of  knowledge,  destined  to  occupy  a  large  place 
in  education  in  the  future,  is  international  studies.  In  some  respects 
it  is  the  most  meagerly  developed,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
the  most  important  phase  of  education.  Its  significance  is  already 
apparent  to  the  lay  public,  as  well  as  to  educators.  The  new  role  of 
America  in  world  affairs  places  new  responsibilities  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens,  which  makes  imperative  an  enlarged  program  of  studies 
of  other  peoples. 

In  the  period  1776-81,  the  thirteen  American  colonies  emerged 
as  an  independent  people,  establishing  for  themselves  a  new  place 
in  the  international  community.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch  became 
citizens  of  a  sovereign  republic.  A  new  outlook  was  born,  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  emerged,  a  new  education  in  American  de- 
mocracy became  imperative.  Between  1941-46,  the  United  States 
experienced  almost  as  radical  a  change  in  its  position,  from  that  of 
a  spectator  in  worl4  affairs  to  that  of  the  leading  role  on  the  inter- 
national stage,  from  isolationism  to  internationalism  with  a  new 
set  of  problems  and  responsibilities.  To  solve  these  problems  and 
to  meet  these  responsibilities  a  new  kind  of  education  will  be  re- 
quired. 

In  a  very  real  sense  America  has  been  educationally  as  well  as 
politically  isolationist.  European  history  and  languages  have  been 
taught  as  academic  subjects.  The  method  has  varied  little  from  that 
employed  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Few 
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learned  to  speak  French  or  German  even  after  four  or  five  years  of 
study.  Much  more  realistic  and  vital  instruction  is  needed  in  Euro- 
pean history,  language,  and  literature.  But  that  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. The  average  American  college  graduate  knows  practically 
nothing  about  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Courses  in  Latin- America 
are  meager  and  attract  little  interest,  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  Pan- 
American  solidarity  is  only  wishful  thinking  without  real  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  each  other  on  the  part  of  all  Americans, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

Practically  no  provision  is  made  in  American  higher  education 
for  instruction  in  the  history,  geography,  language,  and  literature 
of  the  Far  East,  and  yet  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  our  One 
World  live  under  oriental  skies. 

The  foreign  area  and  language  program  introduced  by  the 
Army  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  American  institutions.  In  mod- 
ified form  it  is  being  introduced  for  civilian  instruction.  Some  sev- 
enty colleges  and  universities  have  adopted  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  involves  intensive  language  study  designed  to  enable  the  studenfi 
to  speak  as  well  as  to  read  the  language.  It  provides  realistic  in- 
struction in  the  history  and  literature,  and  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  currents  and  counter  currents  of  the  area  studied.  The 
program  is  being  developed  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels.  The  most  fully  developed  plan  is  that  announced  by 
Columbia  University  in  its  Graduate  School  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Foreign  institutes  within  that  school  embrace  Europe,  Russia,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  near  East.  This  pioneer  program  is  the  beginning  of 
a  vast  new  development  in  the  field  of  international  studies  that 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Another  important  development  lies  in  the  field  of  measure- 
ment and  guidance.  Though  scholastic  grades  and  honors  are  based 
largely  upon  tests  given  to  students,  no  adequate  measures  of  edu- 
cational progress  have  yet  been  devised.  Elaborate  studies  have  pro- 
duced helpful  results.  There  are  four  non-profit  agencies  operating 
on  a  national  scale  concerned  with  the  problem:  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  the  Co-operative  Test  Service  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Educational  Records  Bureau, 
and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Each  has  made  substantial 
contributions,  but  adequate  and  effective  means  of  measuring  edu- 
cational progress  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  Within  recent  weeks  a 
group  of  distinguished  educators  has  recommended  the  merging  of 
the  four  non-profit  national  testing  agencies  into  a  single  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  Co-operative  Educational  Testing  Com- 
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mission.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  the  Commission  would  have  a 
very  substantial  endowment  and  a  large  clientele  which  would  en- 
able it  to  carry  on  extensive  studies  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
tests  and  to  provide  much  more  effective  service  to  schools  and 
colleges. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  effective  edu- 
cational results  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  aims  and  purposes.  Re- 
finement of  the  instruments  for  measuring  progress  will  necessitate 
the  clarification  and  refinement  of  the  goals  sought.  It  is  not 
enough  to  measure  the  knowledge  of  the  student.  His  capacity  for 
clear  thinking  is  more  important.  But  after  determining  his  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  attainments,  his  motivations  and  sense  of 
values  remain  undisclosed.  Do  four  years  in  college  improve  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and  strengthen  his  desire  to  contribute 
to  his  day  and  generation?  We  have  assumed  that  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  we  have  never  seriously  sought  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  that  answer.  Measurement  of  the  intangibles  that  go  to  make  up 
character  and  personality  is  extremely  difficult,  but  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  higher  education  is  making  its  proper  contribution 
to  that  side  of  the  individual's  development.  That  phase  of  testing 
has  yet  to  be  developed.  Institutions  are  beginning  to  take  an  in-' 
terest  in  it  Important  advances  in  education  through  improvement 
of  measurement  and  guidance  procedures  are  in  prospect  in  the 
next  few  decades. 

Time  will  not  permit  further  elaboration  of  the  developments4 
that  are  already  beginning  to  appear.  Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicate that  vast  changes  are  yet  in  store  for  higher  education.  The 
issues  uppermost  fifty  years  ago — education  of  women,  standard- 
ization of  high  schools  and  colleges,  secondary  education  for  Amer- 
ican youth — have  largely  been  resolved.  But  the  larger  problems 
of  equipping  youth  to  take  their  proper  places  in  this  modern  com- 
plex society  appear  more  difficult  and  farther  from  solution  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  most  hopeful  sign 
is  that  leaders  are  more  conscious  of  education's  responsibility,  and 
are  facing  more  realistically  than  in  the  past  the  obligation  of  the 
schools  to  meet  society's  needs.  To  be  effective  education  must  be 
relevant  to  individual  and  social  needs.  The  progressive  realization 
of  this  fact  in  educational  programs  at  all  levels  is  the  hope  of  the 
future.  The  great  reforms  to  be  expected  in  the  decades  ahead  will 
revolve  around  this  central  issue. 
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We  are  celebrating  today  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Alabama 
College.  Where  does  it  fit  into  the  picture  of  higher  education, 
past,  present,  and  future  ?  First  of  all,  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  higher  education  in  its  enrollment,  in  its  plant,  and  in  its 
financial  support.  From  very  modest  beginnings  it  has  attained  a 
position  of  prestige  and  influence  in  this  state,  in  the  South,  and 
in  the  nation.  But  the  feature  of  its  history  which  appeals  to  me 
most  is  the  contribution  which  it  has  made,  in  some  respects  unique, 
to  the  educational  development  of  this  state.  It  was  the  first  insti^ 
tution  to  establish  a  department  of  sociology,  a  training  program 
for  social  workers.  It  first  emphasized  physical  education  by  devel- 
oping a  degree  course  in  that  subject.  Its  art  department  was  among 
the  first  to  be  established  and  has  continued  its  position  of  leader- 
ship. It  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  through- 
out the  years  has  maintained  a  training  program  and  service  to  the 
entire  state  unexcelled  by  any  other  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  special  contributions,  Alabama  College 
has  been  known  through  the  years  for  the  quality  of  its  scholarship, 
the  social-mindedness  of  its  students,  and  its  sensitiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

Based  upon  its  distinguished  career  as  an  educational  pioneer 
I  predict  for  Alabama  College  in  the  next  fifty  years  a  worthy  and 
able  part  in  the  advance  of  higher  education  in  this  state  and  in  the 
region,  and  an  increasingly  distinguished  service  to  the  state  and 
region. 
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CcMcluAincf,  (lemaikd-  Made  at  the 
^emlcente^mlal  J.uncke<m 


DOCTOR  T.  H.  NAPIER 

Dean  of  Alabama  College 


T  IS  a  real  privilege  to  be  able  on  this  occasion  to  represent  the 
staff  of  Alabama  College  in  expressing  to  you,  the  guests  of  the 
college,  its  sincere  thanks  for  your  presence,  and  for  the  interest 
each  manifested  in  the  college  by  coming.  You  have  learned  already 
the  purpose  of  the  celebration,  that  the  College  is  fifty  years  old. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  each  guest  personally  but  time 
will  not  permit.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  the  staff  is  deeply 
indebted  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Chauncey  Sparks,  for  his 
presence  and  for  his  contribution  to  the  program.  We  respect  and 
honor  him  as  a  man  of  vision,  one  who  will  be  thought  of  in  the 
years  to  come  as  a  man  who  used  wisely  the  resources  at  hand  and 
who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  Alabama.  Few 
Governors  have  given  as  much  time  and  thought  to  plans  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  state  and  no  Governor  has  been  more 
liberal  in  the  financial  support  of  education  than  has  he. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  Honorable  James  E.  Folsom,  the 
nominee  for  Governor,  as  a  guest.  We  hope  he  will  visit  us  as  often 
as  possible  and  that  his  term  as  Governor  may  be  unusually  suc- 
cessful. 

It  has  been  deeply  gratifying  to  have  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, Doctor  A.  F.  Harman,  and  the  only  surviving  former  presi- 
dent, Doctor  O.  C.  Carmichael,  to  participate  in  these  exercises. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  served  the  College  for  thirteen  years. 
Doctor  Carmichael  served  as  dean  for  four  years  and  as  president 
for  nine  years.  President  Harman  is  now  in  his  twelfth  year  as 
president.  The  combined  services  of  the  two  represent  a  span  of  al- 
most half  the  fifty  years  we  now  celebrate.  This  institution  has 
had  only  five  presidents  in  its  history,  and,  if  you  knew  its  history 
as  do  some  of  us,  you  would  know  that  each  made  a  distinct  con- 
tribution that  has  endured. 

The  staff  of  the  College  appreciates  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  each  of  the  presidents  of  this  institution. 
This  is  an  indication,  we  think,  of  the  fine   relationship    that  has 
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existed  between  each  administration  and  the  one  that  succeeded  it. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  faculties  of  this  institution  have  not 
been  as  bad  as  have  those  on  some  other  campuses,  because  in  its 
fifty  years  it  has  had  only  five  presidents  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  presidents  having  been  run  off  by  the  faculty. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  from  the  time  the 
institution  was  organized  until  the  present  time  it  has  had  670  col- 
lege teachers.  If  the  librarians,  assistant  librarians,  and  itinerant 
teacher-trainers,  officers  and  other  members  whose  names  appear 
in  the  catalog  are  added,  the  total  becomes  1,103.  At  present  there 
are  72  people  who  are  teaching  college  classes,  four  of  us  are  teach- 
ing from  three  to  four  hours,  and  I  judge  that  one  would  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  we  have  69  full-time  teachers.  Many  of  these 
are  experienced  as  teachers  in  this  institution.  More  than  5.5  per 
cent  have  been  with  the  College  for  25  years  or  more;  more  than 
15  per  cent  have  been  with  the  College  for  20  to  25  years;  a  little 
more  than  23  per  cent  from  15  to  20  years;  and  12^4  per  cent  for 
10  to  15  years.  Approximately  8  per  cent  have  been  v/ith  the  Col- 
lege for  5  to  10  years,  and  a  little  more  than  35  per  cent  for  fewer 
than  5  years.  This  means  that  56  per  cent  of  the  present  faculty 
have  been  with  us  for  10  years  or  more,  65  per  cent  for  5  years  of 
more,  and  35  per  cent  for  fewer  than  5  years.  The  changes  that 
take  place  are  among  our  faculty  members  who  have  not  been  with 
the  College  for  more  than  5  years.  If  one  stays  with  it  for  this  per- 
iod of  time,  he  is  inclined  to  remain. 

STUDENTS 

Since  the  College  opened  its  doors  fifty  years  ago,  16,617  stu- 
dents have  attended  the  College.  It  has  graduated  4.062;  of  these 
2,877  have  been  degree  graduates  and  1,185  non-degree  graduates. 
The  first  degree  was  conferred  in  1922,  when  the  college  was  26 
years  old,  and  only  one  degree  was  conferred  at  that  commence- 
ment; and  the  last  twenty-four  years,  it  has  conferred  2,877  de- 
grees. By  1925  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  65;  30  Bache- 
lor of  Arts;  29  Bachelor  of  Science;  and  6  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
total  number  of  degrees  over  the  last  twenty-four  vea^s  has  been 
distributed  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1,221;  Bachelor  of 
Science,  1,466;  and  Bachelor  of  Music,  190. 

In  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  English  has  ranked  first  as  a 
major  with  348  degrees;  History  has  ranked  next  with  208  degrees; 
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and  Sociology  has  ranked  third  with  141  degrees.  The  others  have 
been  distributed  among  the  other  departments  of  the  institution. 

Among  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees,  849  have  been  Home 
Economics,  269  in  Secretarial  Science  and  148  in  Physical  Education. 

Among  those  who  have  majored  in  Music,  Piano  ranked  first 
with  85  and  School  Music  second  with  79. 

The  Registrar  has  made  an  accurate  record  of  every  student 
that  has  entered  Alabama  College  since  1927-1928  and  has  kept 
the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated.  The  smallest  percentage  of 
the  enrollment  graduated  in  any  years  during  this  period  was  33.1 
per  cent  in  1927-28.  The  highest  percentage  was  45.5  per  cent  in 
1941-1942.  The  average  for  the  fifteen  years  is  just  a  little  under 
40  per  cent,  which  indicates  that  the  holding  power  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  fairly  good.  One  other  thing  that  may  interest  you  is 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  our  students  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  teaching.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  interested  in  becoming  teachers  since  1938.  At  that 
time  84  per  cent  of  the  student  body  planned  to  teach  and  only  16 
per  cent  planned  to  enter  other  occupations.  In  1947,  only  51  per 
cent  contemplate  teaching  and  49  per  cent  entering  other  occupa- 
tions. You  who  know  very  much  about  students  realize  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  those  who  are  now  planning  to  teach  will 
get  married  and  will  never  enter  the  classroom.  This  suggests  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  faculty  of  this  institution  to  do  some- 
thing very  definite  along  lines  of  recruiting  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with 
us.  We  hope  that  you  have  had  a  good  time,  and  we  believe  that 
your  coming  will  give  us  added  strength  for  the  days  ahead. 
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/Alatama   College.    —    Fiftieth   Aaruversar^ 
Commentoration  Hymn. 
Clarice  White  Lack  Elsie.  M*Bri4e 
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